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Infantry in Battle 


A Colonel of Infantry 


|O ineident of battle 
can be considered 
trivial nor can any 
commander make 
his plan so com- 
pletely fool-proof 
that something un- 
foreseen may not up- 
set it. The condi- 


tions that confront 
an officer in action 
must be dealt with by quick decisive 
judgment, and he must be prepared 





to take advantage of any unexpected 
development favorable to his purpose, 
as well as to offset promptly un- 
toward events that favor the enemy. 

My own experience during the first 
day or two of the Meuse-Argonne of- 
fensive illustrates these points. 

My regiment marched into an old 
trench system on the evening of Sep- 
tember 25 preparatory to taking part 
in the attack on the 26th. Following 
the terrifie barrage that morning we 
moved to attack at the zero hour; 
one battalion in advance, one in sup- 
port, the third forming a part of the 
division reserve. A dense fog en- 
veloped the entire country, so dense 
in fact that one could not distinguish 
objects more than a few yards away. 
The line of direction of the attack 
had been carefully given in orders 
and the mareh was made by compass 
bearings. The general plan contem- 


plated that the regiment would push 
through to the corps objective and 
there await orders unless the division 
on its right or left was abreast, in 
which case it would continue the ad- 
vance. The battalion in support, fol- 
lowing the attacking battalion, was 
to pass it at a point about midway 
between the jump-off line and the 
corps objective, assuming the réle of 
the attack, the other to support. 

The attack battalion found our bar- 
rage had demoralized the German 
forces to a high degree and our ad- 
vance seemed to be a surprise to them. 
They were in confusion and acting 
without good direction. As we moved 
forward the fog began to lift, enabling 
us to discern objects at a greater dis- 
tance and with more clearness. Small 
parties of Germans appeared at va- 
rious points and surrendered. 

Shortly after the jump-off I left my 
C. P. to join the advance battalion. 
I felt impelled to do this for three 
reasons: The movement was to be very 
rapid, there was a dense fog, and 
there was to be a ‘“‘leap-frog’’—al- 
ways a difficult maneuver. After pro- 
ceeding for some distance I overtook 
a company of the support, inquired 
as to the position of the attack bat- 
talion and was told it should be a 
short distance ahead. Going for some 
distance with this company—which 
was taking prisoners all the time and 
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sending them to the rear with small 
guards—I reached a point where a 
considerable number of Germans oc- 
eupied a position on the left, appar- 
ently in more or less confusion. I 
sent the captain with a platoon to 
investigate and with the remainder 
of the company moved forward, pres- 
ently passing over the crest of a ridge 
to find myself in contact with a line 
of trenches and dugouts. Some small 
groups of Germans appeared and of- 
fered surrender but within a very 
short time I saw that more were there 
than would have been possible had the 
assault battalion passed over this re- 
gion. The Germans soon began to col- 
lect their wits. Small parties in re- 
treat were talking and pointing to 
our soldiers. The size of the groups 
emerging from the dugouts was in- 
creasing. At one point to my left 
front I observed what appeared to be 
a German officer effecting a forma- 
tion. Of course it was manifest to 
them by this time that my force was 
greatly outnumbered. At once I be- 
gan to get my extended line into co- 
hesive shape, which was more or less 
difficult for the reason that it had to 
be done without unduly alarming my 
men. Whether the soldiers sensed the 
seriousness of the situation I do not 
know, and, obviously, I made no in- 
quiries. Any indication of a lack of 
confidence on our part would of 
course result in our immediate de- 
struction. 

The sensations which I experienced 
at this time were far from pleasant. 
I realized that somehow, in the fog, 
we had pushed on in advance of the 
assault battalion. Whether or not it 
would arrive in time to extricate us 
from our predicament only time (and 


the lack of initiative on the part of 
the Germans) would determine. For 
the colonel of a regiment with two 
of his staff officers to be killed or cap- 
tured in a situation like this was em- 
barrassing—to say the least. But 
while these unpleasant thoughts were 
running through my mind the assault 
battalion appeared on the crest in our 
rear. At once the aspect of the of- 
fensive changed. The Germans in 
the distance continued their retreat 
and the trenches in our front were 
soon mopped-up. Many prisoners and 
much materiel were taken. In a mo- 
ment we had passed from the gloom 
of imminent failure to the elation of 
victory. 

Infantry combat certainly offers a 
broad and fertile field of experience 
in ‘‘the great adventure’’, Shortly 
before his death, General Sherman, an 
artillery officer, told a group of West 
Point cadets: ‘‘Young men, your 
highest aspirations and ambitions as 
soldiers will be met best in the In- 
fantry’’. 

In affairs of this sort, details that 
in themselves are trifling may Decome 
matters of extreme importance. When 
I left the regimental C. P., sending 
my staff to the support battalion, the 
shelling of the German guns was dy- 
ing out. Our steel helmets were so 
heavy and uncomfortable that I 
handed mine to my orderly, intend- 
ing to put it on again when needed ; 
during the course of our advance he 
became separated from me and in 
the activity of the battlefield I quite 
forgot about the helmet. When I ar- 
rived at the halt position, one of my 
officers called my attention to the fact 
that I did not have my helmet on 
and as we were under quite heavy 
shell fire at the time I immediately 
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vot one. I heard afterwards that the 
nen were quite impressed with the 
faet that the colonel was in the front 
line without a helmet and I never took 
oceasion to explain that its absence 
was due to accident and not design. 
The fact that I did not wear it was 
an element of value to morale. 

Among the prisoners we took at 
the ridge-erest, and throughout the re- 
mainder of the day, I was struck by 
the absence of officers. This to my 
mind shows one of two things—either 
the low state of morale of the Ger- 
man Army or a false doctrine of com- 
bat which would seek to economize 
officers at the expense of efficiency 
in battle. There seemed to be lack 
of proper direction on the part of the 
Germans. A_ resolute commander 
acting promptly would have wiped 
out my detachment and _ possibly 
changed the entire engagement in this 
part of the field. 

From the point where I was joined 
by the assault battalion I continued 
with it and about 9.30 the interme- 
diate defensive position was reached. 
Here the support battalion was to 
take the role of the attack but up 
to this time I had received no reports 
from it. It did not come in view nor 
could I get in touch with it by run- 
ner. I, therefore, ordered the assault 
battalion to advance and went with 
it. To have delayed at this point and 
waited for the arrival of the support 
battalion would probably have jeop- 
ardized success, for any hesitation 
would have resulted in immediate or- 
ganization and strengthening of the 
German resistance. For these reasons 
I decided to go ahead with the origi- 
nal assault battalion. 


We pressed forward rapidly, suf- 





fering severely but taking many pris- 
oners, cannon and machine guns, A 
captured German sergeant-major, who 
talked excellent English, stated he 
was positive that their forces in the 
vicinity were endeavoring to retreat. 
We arrived at the corps objective 
about 11.30 a. m. where, in accord- 
ance with orders, we halted. Here we 
had not been in position more than 
half an hour when the enemy, seeing 
the advance had been arrested, halted 
their retreating troops and artillery 
and began shelling our position. A 
horse battery in plain view, but be- 
yond effective rifle range, wheeled 
about, advanced toward us, went into 
position and opened on us. From then 
until night we were subjected to 
heavy artillery and machine-gun fire. 
It was very fortunate that the assault 
battalion had continued its advance 
from the intermediate halt without 
awaiting the support battalion, for 
this did not reach the corps objective 
until about dark. 

The day’s experience of the support 
battalion affords several interesting 
battle lessons: this battalion, in the 
fog of the morning, had deviated to 
the left of its proper line of march 
and in so doing had run into the flank 
of a German trench system in the see- 
tor of the division on our left. These 
trenches were strongly held with ma- 
chine guns which were preventing 
progress by this division. Our bat- 
talion became so involved that it could 
not caputre the trenches nor break 
away in time to comply with its bat- 
tle order. Thus it failed to appear 
at the proper time to take on its réle 
as assault battalion though it un- 
doubtedly performed a very useful 
task, taking many prisoners and ma- 
chine guns. 
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In the opinion of some of its officers 
it could have eventually dislodged the 
entire enemy force. It reached a 
point where it outflanked the Ger- 
mans. The captain of the leading 
company, recognizing the importance 
of his position and believing the 
enemy could not hold on if an attack 
were pushed, presented the matter to 
the battalion commander and asked 
to be allowed to continue the action. 
‘The major stated that his orders re- 
quired him to push forward to the 
relief of the assault battalion. To 
this the company commander replied 
that so much time had already elapsed 
that it would be impossible to carry 
out his march order and that great 
results would be attained by pressing 
his attack. However, the major de- 
cided to disengage and continue his 
march. In the light of after events 
this appears to have been unfortu- 
nate, for the positon which this bat- 
-talion outflanked and enveloped was 
held by Germans who stopped the di- 
vision on our left for two days. 

Whether this battalion commander 
should have continued the engage- 
ment where he was or should have 
broken it off is an interesting ques- 
tion. He had already been delayed be- 
yond the time when he could pass to 
the role of the assault battalion which 
in the meantime must have made 
other arrangements. If he dislodged 
the enemy on whose flank and rear 
he was he would undouptedly per- 
form great service to his own divi- 
sion and possibly to the division on 
his left. What would you do? 

The two battalions on the line of 
the corps objective remained in posi- 
tion during the nights of the 26th 
and 27th and then received orders to 
continue the advance. The regiment 


was formed in two lines, one battali 
in attack and one in support and th . 
moved forward for about a kilomet. 
until stopped by artillery and sm: 
arms fire. The German fire cut bo! 
lines of the slope of a hill and 
suffered a great many casualities a, 
were foreed back to the original p 
sition along the corps objective of th. 
26th of September. On the 28th +! 
advance was again ordered and t) 
regiment was formed as before an! 
attacked, overcoming the Germans 
occupying the hill in the woods be 
fore us, a considerable distance in ai! 
vanee of the original line. The e! 
feet of the German fire was very s: 
vere during this attack, many officers 
and men being killed and wounded. 
My lieutenant colonel was killed and 
I was wounded. The regiment wen: 
on to its objective where it was later 
relieved by the reserve brigade. 
On my way to a dressing station 
in rear I saw one of my small groups. 
part of a headquarters company de. 
tachment, in a protected position and 
asked—with some violence of expres 
sion perhaps—what they were doing 
there. The commander said he was 
‘‘trying to find the battle.”’ This is 
a striking example of failure in lead- 
ership. The men of the group were 
good men and would have gone where 
their commander led. 
Of the elements that contribute t» 
victory leadership is above all others. 
The bearing of an officer on the battle 
field is most important. Regardless 
of his own impressions and sensations 
he must retain an air of confidence 
and optimism. In battle the officer 
has the center of the stage and he has 
both a sympathetic and eritieal audi 
ence. On no other stage is poor ©! 
good acting so long remembered, an! 
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he performs well his soldiers will 
<cuse many faults. Most men will 
low a brave leader. From my ob- 
rvation of the British Army, I in- 
r that their main desideratum was 
that officers led their men without 
‘ear in battle. Knowledge and pro- 
ssional attainments were not stressed 
o the same extent as courage. In the 
French Army it would appear that 
echnique on the part of the officer 
's over-stressed and in battle great 
reliance is placed on the highly 
trained non-commissioned officer. In 
our army we require the highest de- 
velopment in both. It seems to me 
that no adoration is so sublime in its 
character as the devotion of soldiers 
to a econspeious battle leader for whom 
they will give life itself. 
1 would urge that officers of all 
ranks should be well forward in bat- 
tle. Suppose, for example, in the first 
day of the advance here described I 
had not been with the assault bat- 
talion: would that major have gone 
ahead when the other battalion did 
not arrive at the intermediate (‘‘leap- 
frog’’) position? Undoubtedly, no. 

Men are carried along in battle by 
nervous energy. Food is uncertain— 
a eracker here or there. The period 
of apprehension before action is the 
worst of it. A battle is like a cold 
bath: the hard part is getting in. I 
have noticed, too, that a man is 
equally seared in a big or a little 
fight. 

In the matter of courage men may 
be roughly divided into four classes: 














First, a small group whose faculties 
are energized and quickened in ae- 
tion; second, a comparatively small 
group whose mental and physical ea- 
pacities operate about as they would 
under ordinary conditions; third, a 
very large group whose mental and 
physical faculties are depressed and 
numbed (perhaps a wise provision of 
Providence) ; and fourth. a very small 
group who give way to abject fear. 
Moreover the same man will react dif- 
ferently on different occasions, due 
to physical condition, and he should 
be watched and studied. When a 
good soldier nears the nerve-breaking 
point he ought to be encouraged and 
helped. 

The sensations, the thrills, that an 
officer experiences in battle are almost 
indescribable and his problems are 
many. In the attack of the first day 
of the Argonne battle my best lead- 
ers were killed and wounded so that 
I had much difficulty in organizing 
the sueceding day’s advance. It was 
necessary in one or two instances to 
post mediocre leaders and assure them 
that they held my highest confidence. 
No man ean observe the advance of 
infantry against severe hostile fire 
without being impressed with the fact 
that the whole line is carried forward 
by a few brave leaders, each of whom 
in his little sphere steadies his group. 
Leadership is the supreme quality to 
win victories. A great leader is one 
who can get elan in action. It’s nearly 
all a question of leadership. 
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Losing a Rookie 
Private V. H. Garabedian, D. E. M. L. 








ECRUITER BOB 


DEEGAN folded up 
6 6UV A” Ree, 
Pe 


**Another day, an- 
other dollar,’’ he 
muttered to  him- 
self. Actually, his 
thoughts were other- 
Par meee Wise occupied; for 
Cp > ie this day concluded 
his and the opportu- 
nities of all recruiters in the New 
York district to capture the ‘‘Star Re- 
cruiter’s’’ prize. And Deegan was 
high man—that is, with the exception 
of Murphy—‘‘blast him!’’ Murphy 
according to latest reports had tied 
him. 

The recruiter cast one long, last 
look around the square near Pennsy!l- 
vania Station. Not a prospect in 
sight. 

**Well, le’s go, ole board,’’ growled 
Deegan. ‘‘See you in the mornin’,”’ 
he added as he tucked the variegated 
sentinel in out of rain and wind. 

The soldier felt a tug at his sleeve. 

‘Wanna ’nlist. ’S it too late, 
boss ?’’ 

Deegan turned like a weathervane 
in a sixty mile gale, 

‘Great Jee-hosuphus! Where'd 
you come from?’’ 

‘Jus’ got off the train from Phil— 
I mean Washington. Wanna go t’ 








Ow, 
- 


a 


Panama,’’ grunted the would-be re- 
eruit. 
‘“‘Hmm. Previous service man?”’ 
**Nope.’’ 


Deegan surveyed the speaker. He 
saw a man of perhaps twenty-eight 
years. His clothes were clean and 
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new. Deegan felt instinctively, ho 
ever, that new and clean clothes 
this man were the exception and nv: 
the rule. His hat was clumsy. His 
eyes roamed restlessly. There cou|: 
be no doubt as to his physical cond 
tion. ‘‘He’ll pass the exam—easy,”’ 
thought the recruiter. 

**What’s your name?’’ he asked. 

“*Frank Farrell.’’ 

‘All right, Farrell, come along.’ 

‘*Er-say! Let’s stop over at the tele 
graph office. Wanna send a wire t’ 
me mother.’’ 

At the Postal Telegraph office, Far 
rell grabbed a book of blanks and re 
treated to a far corner. Here he em 
barked on such a prolonged busmess 
of pencil-sucking, seribbling and 
blank-destruction that Deegan sought 
solace in the final edition of the Even- 
ing World. The vicinity of Farrell's 
activities soon was obscured by a sem 
blanee of light snowfall. 

Whatever the item the recruiter 
chose to beguile the passing minutes, 
it had more than a usual interest. 
Deegan read avidly to the end of a 
column. He folded the paper and put 
it in his pocket. Then he did a very 
strange thing. Stealthily, he loosened 
the tape of one of his leggins—a few 
steps and his ‘‘wrap’’ was trailing. 

Finally, Farrell pushed a pencilled 
blank to the office manager: 

‘“‘How much? When’ll it get 
there?”’ 

“Fifty cents. Get it off right 
away,’’ answered the manager check 
ing the message and tossing it to the 
man at the key. ‘‘ Business is pretty 
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t.’ he went on. ‘‘The operator 
| have your message on the wire 


a few seconds. Here’s your 
inge.”” 
Farrell crossed quickly towards the 


oor. 

‘Ready?’’ he ealled to Deegan. 

‘Sure—Aw, Hell! Wait a minute 

| | rewind this leggin,’’ cursed the 
recruiter. As he bent down, the op- 
vrators key began its eecentric clat- 

Two minutes later, Deegan and Far- 
rel stepped away from the telegraph 
oftice and started briskly up-town. 

‘The Reeruiting Office is just a 
coupla bloeks over. We ean walk it 
n no time. D’ you think you’ll like 
Panama?’’ 

“Yea, ’s gettin’ cold ‘round here. 
Wanna get South. I can’t stand the 
cold.”’ 

The soldier agreed the cold weather 
had its disadvantages. He elaborated 
on the elimate of Panama, the beau- 
ties of Panama, the wonders of that 
‘‘modern wonder of the world.’’ In- 
deed, he grew eloquent and garrulous 
to a remarkable degree. 


"9? 


‘‘Here we are!’’ he cried, and 
hustled the applicant up a flight of 
stone steps, through a corridor and 
into—the presence of Sergeant 
Rourke of the New York City po- 


lice. Two patrolmen were standing 
in a near corner of the room. 
There was a short scuffle as Farrell 
with an oath attempted escape. It 
was a very feeble and futile attempt 
in the face of such odds. 
‘*Sergeant,’’ began Deegan, ‘‘Per 
mit me to introduce a man whom I 
have every reason in the world to be- 
lieve is Mr. John Olnik—lately of 
Philadelphia. You will find his side- 
kick, Jacobs, at 118 Street, 
Philly; he’s going under the monicker 
of Hadley. This bird here,’’ indicating 
Olnik, ‘‘ just filed a wire to him at the 
Postal Telegraph Office in Pennsy]- 


Loeust 


vania Station reading something like 


this: ‘Enlisting for Panama. Keep 
under. Wil] wire from there. Ship 
goods. Then follow.’—it’s signed 
‘Jack’.’’ 


‘‘Hmph!’’ smiled Deegan, turning 
to the wide-eyed Olnik, ‘‘I copied 
Morse code six years with the Signal 
Corps in Alaska. That operator at 
the station sure sends pretty stuff.’’ 

Thus were apprehended the engi- 
neers of Philadelphia’s latest and 
greatest hold-up. 

‘*Well,’’? mused Deegan travelling 
south on the Seventh Avenue Subway 
express, ‘‘ Well, I lost that rookie and 
probably lost the prize but I’d sure 
as hell hate to bunk next to a guy like 
that.”’ 
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Note:—For a long march play first with drums then add successive'y fifes, trum ets and voices. 
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The Business of Going to School 
Lt. Col. Harris Pendleton, Jr., Jnfantry’ 


IHE business of going 
to school has become 
a vital matter to 
every officer of the 
Army. Either as 
student or imstructor, 
= the assignment comes 
to all of us and it 
matters little in 
which capacity we at- 
tend. The success of 
the student is the success of the in- 
‘ructor and the school, hence any fae- 
‘or that will enhance the opportunity 
{ the student is worthy of our consid- 
eration. 
fhe receipt of the order to attend 
cuher a special service school or The 
Command and General Staff School at 
Fort Leavenworth, brings forth one ot 
two emotions; on the part of the officer 
who has failed to keep up, his profes- 
sional reading and is behind his times, 
a feeling of consternation, and on the 
part of the enthusiastic, up-to-date 
man, a feeling that a privilege has been 
cranted, Jn either ease the resulting 
procedure js about the same. He con- 
sults everyone he knows and writes to 
all his friends who have had recent ex- 
perience at the school which he is to 
attend, to get the dope. He usually 
gets two lines of thought, one based on 
a successful experience at the school 
and satisfaction with the results. The 
other based on discontent resulting 
from an unpleasant experience with 
the marking system in vogue. The ad- 
viee received is therefore apt to be con- 
flieting and is usually unsatisfactory. 








“Director Department of Experiment, The Infantry School. 


With the value of marking systems 
end their applications this article has 
no concern. The problem before the 
prospective student is just the same, 
whether he goes to the school preju- 
judiced or enthusiastic. He is inter- 
ested in securing as high a standing as 
possible for the good of his future ea- 
reer. For the time being the profes- 
sional information acquired is inciden- 
tal and his mind is engrossed in mak- 
ing a good showing. From this view- 
point the writer hopes to be of some 
assistance to the Infantry officer who is 
to go to school this fall, by emphasizing 
the vital point in the performance of 
this special form of professional duty. 

Differing from war which has nine 
immutable principles, a student at our 
service schools requires only one immu- 
table principle and that is, Mernop ts 
ESSENTIAL TO sUCCEss. That principle, 
like all principles, must be analyzed, 
understood and invariably applied to 
be of value. 

It is perfectly futile to state to as 
many different personalities as there 
are students, any scheme of study, 
manner of solving problems, or means 
of securing high marks, that will suit 
everybody. It is however practical to 
show the necessity of having a method 
of work, whatever that method may be, 
and how to apply it. It is the purpose 
of this article to first show the neces- 
sity of method and then to illustrate a 
method by describing an imaginary 
case. 

When a student enters the problem 
room of one of our service schools or 
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starts out on a terrain exercise, he 
enters into a contest with the clock, and 
the clock being a very methodical in- 
strument, naturally a methodical mind 
is required to combat it. The method 
of work must be determined upon be- 
fore starting to produce a solution, for 
there is not time after a problem or ex- 
ercise is issued to devise methods. 

In the interests of clearness the sub- 
ject can best be discussed by taking it 
up by phases. The first phase of con- 
structing a method of work must be 
carried out before arriving at the 
school and consists of a mental evalu- 
ation of the student by himself. It 
might take the form of the following 
interrogatives. ‘‘What are my mental 
characteristies?’’ ‘‘Does my mind ab- 
sorb information by attending a lec- 
ture or must I have a system of taking 
notes?’’ ‘‘Do I express myself clearly 
and briefly on paper or is technical 
writing difficult for me?’’ ‘‘Do I pick 
up the application of tactical principles 
to a given situation readily, or do | 
become lost in the fog of a problem?’’ 
‘*Do I lack tactical knowledge or do I 
lack technique?’’ The end of the first 
phase of method is arrived at when you 
find and note the answer to these and 
similar questions which relate to your 
strength or weakness in producing a 
solution to a tactical problem. 

The second phase of method consists 
of establishing a routine of study that 
is based on the mental characteristics 
that you have found in the first phase 
of constructing a method of work. This 
phase begins with your arrival at the 
school and must be quickly passed 
through. Its evolution is somewhat as 
follows. Do you have to take notes? 
Then always go to a conference with a 
large scratch pad and several pencils. 


Make the briefest kind of a note of t 
point made by the instructor for the > 
is no time to do more. Keep a loo. - 
leaf notebook at home and after 1), 
school is over for the day, amplify your 
brief notes by looking up the text «r 
by consulting the instructor late,. 
Type it in your looseleaf notebook ani 
add the instructor’s name, thus charg 
ing him with the responsibility for its 
correctness. Is clear and brief writing 
difficult for yout Then copy in pen- 
cil, solutions of old problems that cal! 
for technical writing and throw your 
copy away. The form and style are 
what you want to acquire and not the 
substance. If the correct application 
of tactical principles is difficult, con- 
sult comment sheets on old problems 
and learn by eliminating the errors 
that other people have made. If your 
technique is defective, study the ap- 
proved solutions of old problems for 
technical points and expressions. The 
selection of the means that you use t» 
remedy your defects is unimportant, so 
long as you actually remedy them. 
That is the objective of the second 
phase of constructing a method of 
work. The second phase is ended when 
you have perfected your method of 
study based on your mental charac- 
teristics. : 

The third phase of method consists 
of determining the procedure that you 
need to best construct a solution to a 
problem, with the mental equipment 
that you have, and then always doing 
it in that particular and deliberate 
way. It must be quite evident that if « 
student turns in a solution on one day 
that was arrived at by a happy or un- 
happy guess and during the next week 
turns in another, based on some acc'- 
dent of expression or the chance re- 
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ark of some instructor, and later still 

nother based on real knowledge, the 
-ontinuous reeord of his work will be 
-agged and the impression created that 
he is erratie or a child of fortune. If, 
on the other hand, each solution is pro- 
dueed by a fixed method, the record 
will show consistent work, be it of high 
or low grade, and the grade will grow 
higher from facility with the method 
used as the school year goes on, and 
not lower. 

The first step in this third phase of 
method is preparing your equipment 
for producing a solution. Have a per- 
manent, cloth-mounted map for prob- 
lem room equipment and color the 
roads yellow and the water blue, with 
crayon. Pick out the 100-foot con- 
tours and color each with distinctive 
color. Do not shade your map be- 
tween contours. Be careful not to run 
your erayon over numerals and printed 
matter on the map so that you can 
readily read road junctions and eleva- 
tions. Always use a map with the 
same colors as your eye becomes trained 
to recognize the different elevations 
without taking time to find the nu- 
merals, 

Make it a practice to use as few pins 
and as little charcoal on your map as 
possible. They only obscure the map 
and many a solution has been ruined 
because the student spent so much time 
in sticking pins that he had no plan. 
Use one kind of map scale and one 
only. Select the kind that you prefer 
and do not try to become familiar with 
two different kinds. 

Have a looseleaf binder for the 
paper that you write your solution on 
and do not number the pages until you 
have finished the last page. By keep- 
ing all the finished pages in their cor- 


rect sequence in the binder and then 
paging, before you remove them, you 
are assured that you do not omit any 
pages in binding your solution. 

The foregoing suggestions on prob- 
lem room equipment are suggestions 
only. Many other articles will appeal 
to you as being desirable. Select your 
equipment but make it standard and 
use it all the time and use no other. 
Method is not concerned with the de- 
tails of your equipment but with the 
fact that you always use the same ar- 
ticles and that they are suited to your 
individual needs. 

The second step of the third phase 
in constructing your method deals with 
turning in a series of solutions that 
will secure uniform, consistent marks 
and that will guard you against being 
caught, with an uncompleted solution, 
by that methodical clock. As marks 
are the vital factors in your school 
standing, so this step is the vital fac- 
tor of your method. We might de- 
scribe this element of method by eall- 
ing it, ‘‘Concentration of effort on the 
decisive step.’’ 

To illustrate this vital point clearly, 
let us call on our imagination. Major 
A and Major B, members of the Field 
Officers’ Class at the Infantry School, 
enter the problem room at 8 a. m. on 
some morning in December next, to 
solve a map problem in the course in 
tactics and to hand in the completed 
solution by 12 noon. 

To orient ourselves in the picture, 
we will first consider Major A and 
Major B. 

Major A, prior to his arrival at the 
Infantry School had read this article 
in the INFANTRY JoURNAL and given 
it some thought. He was not quite con- 
vineed that it was the best guide for 
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his use, but in the absence of anything 
better he decided to follow it with the 


hope, if not the belief, that it would: 


see him through. 


He therefore conscientiously carried 
out the first phase of constructing a 
method of work and had arrived at the 
school with a knowledge of what he 
had to supply, within himself, to round 
out his ability to solve map problems. 
After arrival he had selected his 
method of study and had used the note- 
book system up-to-date. He had im- 
proved his ability to express himself ou 
paper and had learned to eliminate 
many of the most usual errors in the 
application of tactical principles by 
studying old comment sheets. He had 
his technique in workable form and 
was thoroughly familiar with the book 
on combat orders. Now he was con- 
fronted with the necessity of employ- 
ing his method of work where marks, 
and hence his standing, were at stake. 
He at least was possessed of confidence 
and the mental assurance secured from 
knowing exactly how he was going to 
work. 


Major B is a composite of several of- 
ficers who attended the Infantry 
School last year and his procedure in 
this illustrative case is written from 
what these officers have stated to have 
been their experiences in solving some 
map problems. 


Major B had also read this article, 
but he is of the type who believed that, 
‘*Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof,’’ and had said to himself, 
‘*The school will tell me how to solve 
map problems,’’ and so he waited until 
he was told. He was told, but the tell- 
ing seemed to be rather general and he 
did not get just what he was to do at 


8 a. m. on that particular bright De- 
cember morning 

Major A arrived at the problem room 
about ten minutes before eight and 
brought with him his prepared map, his 
selected seale, his binder for his paper, 
and the other various articles of prob- 
lem room equipment that he had deter- 
mined to use throughout the year. He 
laid his equipment out in an orderly 
arrangement on his work table and 
placed his watch where he could read- 
ily observe the time. At 8 a. m. his 
problem was handed to him and his 
method began to operate. The opera- 
tion of the method in minute detail was 
as follows: He rapidly read his prob- 
lem through to determine its nature 
and with no thought of a possible so- 
lution: It was obviously a problem of 
execution and the requirement called 
for an attack order for an Infantry 
brigade supported by an artillery regi- 
ment. 

Major A, having recognized the na- 
ture of the problem, promptly laid it 
down and took his scratch pad and 
wrote as follows: 


TIME TABLE 

Read problem. 
Construct time table. 
Stake out and absorb situation 8:00-8:30 
Mental estimation of situation 

(make note of plans open)... 8:30-8:50 
Decision as to plan of attack 

(by eliminating most unde- 

sirable of plans open)... 8:50-9:00 
Make pencil note of principles 

involved, check against plan 

of attack and see if properly 

covered. If not, correct plan 9:00-9:30 
Write order 9:30-11:30 
Check and edit solution. Cor- 

rect errors and punctuation 

Page and bind. Hand in..11:30-11:55 


Having finished his time table, 
which Major A computed on his 
knowledge of his mental characteris- 
ties, he laid it aside, and from the 
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-oblem he then staked out the Red 
‘uation, more than that he absorbed 

and a knowledge of the Red terrain 

om the map by intensive concentra- 
on on these factors alone. Commenc- 
ag on the right of the Red line, he 
‘inutely studied each feature of the 
round and its possible relation to his’ 
ttack. He then staked out the Blue 
.ituation and glanced at his watch. It 
was 8:30 a. m. Major A then, with 
his staked map before him and the 
»roblem in hand, followed out men- 
tally the form of an estimate of the 
situation. When he arrived at ‘‘ plans 
open,”’ he took a pencil and briefly 
noted each plan as, ‘‘envelop enemy’s 
left.’ He glanced at his watch and 
saw that it was 8:55—five minutes to 
make up. He had four plans open. 
Number 1 was manifestly the weakest 
ond most undesirable He eliminated 
this plan. From his intensive study of 
the map he saw that No. 3 would re- 
quire an attack across open ground 
against the enemy’s strength. It was 
impractical at a glance and he elimi- 
nated this plan. There were now two 
plans left. He compared them. Num- 
ber 4 eaused an over extension which 
would lead to undue dispersion. He 
eliminated this plan and selected Plan 
No. 2. His decision was made and he 
ad not wasted time seeking the ideal, 
but he had logieally, and with method, 
eliminated the most undesirable lines 
of action that were open to him. He 
iad solved his problem and it only re- 
mained to properly express his solu- 
tion. He looked at his watch. It was 
9:10 a. m. and from his time table he 
noted that he was ten minutes behind. 
lle then took a seratch pad and noted 
each prineiple involved that had ap- 
plication, and weighed the relative 


value of the principles that he had 
applied and saw that his plan was 
sound. No change in plan was to be 
made and that was final. His watch 
said 9.30 a. m. and he was back on 
his schedule. 

Major A now had to transpose 
his plan into an order and he had 
two hours to effect the tranposition. 
This was the evidence upon which his 
solution was to be weighed, and its 
value determined, and it had to be 
written with care. He wrote the head- 
ing and taking the Red situation and 
information of his own troops from 
the problem, wrote paragraph 1. This 
being routine work he _ hurried 
through it and completed the para- 
graph. 

He then started a new page in his 
binder with paragraph 2 of his order 
and taking his decision as a guide, 
he wrote his general plan of attack, 
following the form in combat orders. 

Again starting a new page he began 
paragraph 3. Being a methodical 
student he knew that the detailed 
plan stated in this paragraph would 
be the object of very close examina- 
tion by the instructor who marked 
his solution. He was careful to check 
each major element of his command 
into this paragraph and to see that 
the paragraph was thoroughly consist- 
ent with the general plan expressed 
in paragraph 2. He carefully studied 
out the ‘‘X”’ items and looking at his 
watch saw that it was 10.30 a. m. and 
that he had an hour to complete para- 
graphs 4 and 5. He therefore went 
over paragraphs 2 and 3 again and then 
wrote paragraphs 4 and 5, taking a new 
sheet for each. The ending was then 
completed, and it was 11.20 a.m. He 
therefore took ten minutes rest and 
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at 11.30 a. m. started to edit, page 
and bind his solution, with the full 
knowledge that he had the methodi- 
eal clock beaten and that his solution 
was reasonable. At 11.55 his turned 
in his paper. This student now had 
a concrete evidence of the value of 
method in the satisfaction he felt with 
his work. 

Major B arrived at the problem 
room at the same time as Major A 
and he was likewise equipped with the 
necessary maps, seales, ete. The only 
thing that he did not possess that Ma- 
jor A had, was method. As in the 
ease of Major A, Major B had bene- 
fited by his instructions up to this time 
and had a good understanding of the 
application of tactical principles, and 
technique, and was able to properly 
express his decisions. At 8 a. m. 
he received his copy of the problem. 
He at once started to read it and he 
continued to read it until he thought 
that he saw the correct solution. He 
then staked it on his map, and studied 
it further. As a result of this visual 
study the solution that had first oc- 
curred to him did not look so good. 
While comparing his first solution 
with his second solution, a third and 
apparently much better solution oe- 
eurred to him and he remembered 
that an instructor had said something 
about the necessity for having a de- 
cisive effort in every attack. That 
recollection held his attention for 
some time. He read the problems over 
again and went back to the map. His 


_ thoughts were becoming a little con- 


fused and he tried to recall what he 
had been told about solving map 
problems. His next thought was how 
to use his artillery support and that 








brought up the question of frontages. 
Involved with frontages was the ques- 
tion of the size of the reserve to be 
held out and where it should be lo- 
eated. The fog was becoming very 
thick. Major B thought over these 
matters some time and finally decided 
that by enveloping the enemy’s right 
flank, he would threaten his line of 
communications and secure a decisive 
victory. That was obviously the thing 
to do as he decided to attack, envelop- 
ing the enemy right flank. He looked 
at his watch and saw that it was 
10.30. He had an hour and a half 
and started to write his attack or- 
der. He went along all right until 
he arrived at sub-head (b) of para- 
graph 3, which covered his left regi- 
ment. In examining the map he saw 
for the first time that the approach 
to the enemy’s right flank was over 
open ground and exposed to heavy 
fire. Further study made it apparent 
that an attack against that flank was 
a doubtful proceeding. An examina- 
tion of the map indicated that the 
approach to the enemy’s left flank af- 
forded good cover and no serious ob- 
stacles intervened; Major B at this 
point happened to glance at his watch 
and saw that it was 11.30 a. m. and he 
realized that what he had written 
would not do at all. He had found 
out at 11.30 a. m. exactly what Major 
A had found out, through method, at 
9.30 a. m. 

Major B started out to rewrite his 
solution but it was too late. At 12.30 
noon the solutions were called in and 
he had not finished paragraph 3. The 
marks came out ten days later. Major 
A was well pleased. Major B did not 
have to wait that tong to learn what 
his mark was. He knew. 
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“Ding-How”’ 
Sgt. George W. Sprague, Serv. Co. 19th Infantry 





0 I am told, ‘‘Ding- 
How’’ is Manchurian 
for ‘‘all right.’’ Man- 
churians belong to 
the élite of old Chi- 
na; and as every 
mixed race of ‘‘low- 
brows’’ are wont to 
copy after the ‘‘high- 
brows,’’ we find little 
Shong (a mixture of 
Korean, Chinese and other races) 
copying after the Manchurian. Every- 
thing is ‘‘Ding-How’”’ with him. 

His father runs a tailor shop for the 
convenience of the Third Battalion, 
19th Infantry, and for his own eco- 
nomie reasons. Every suit, or bundle 
of laundry, coming his way is ‘‘Ding- 
How’’ with little Shong. Poor little 
Shong has lost his identity as Shong 
and is known throughout the Post as 
just plain ‘‘ Ding-How.”’ 

When pay day comes there is a con- 
tinuous patter of bare feet, as the little 
slant-eyed, yellow-skinned flotsam of 
mongrel origin plys through the bar- 
racks collecting the promised nickels, 
dimes and quarters that his ingenuities 
and favors have brought him during 
the month. If the promise was for a 
stick of eandy, he takes just one stick, 
no more nor less. A promise of a dime 
from another means that amount and 
fifteen cents or a nickel won’t do. He 
sticks ruthlessly to all his bargains and 
upon acceptance it is never ‘‘thanks”’ 
—‘thank you’’ or ‘‘much obliged’’’ 
but always just one incredulous look 
from his black bulgey eyes, with lower 





lip drawn in slightly, brows knit, while 
he gives you the most severe scrutini- 
zation and likewise the coin or the 
candy; then comes a relaxation of ex- 
pression, the eyes reverting to mere 
slits, the lip and brows resuming the 
normal with a ‘‘Ding-How!”’ in assent 
of a satisfactory termination of his 
bargain, and away he seampers to re- 
mind another of a promise made. 

As he imitates and idolizes the sol- 
diers so they in turn idolize him. For 
one year now Ding-How has lived in 
an Army Post, five years old, never 





“Ding How,” Mascot of the 19th 
Infantry Baseball Team 
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attended school in his life; but what 
he can’t tell you about how to soldier! 
Just you start out with a button un- 
done, or your uniform incorrect, Ding- 
How will shame vou till vou feel as 
though at least a Colonel had ‘‘called 
you’’ on your dress. 

Guard Mounting will seldom pass 
lest Ding-How may be found peeping 
out from cover of a nearby hedge or 
clump of tall grass, making his per- 
sonal observations; picking in his own 
mind the Colonel’s orderly for the 
tour of guard. 

So Ding-How nas become a part of 
the Third Battalion A maneuver was 
held last fall and of course Ding-How 
couldn’t go on a long hike into the foot 
hills of the Wianae Range. First, he 
wouldn’t be strong enough and in the 
second place he would not be allowed 
to take a place in military tactics. So 
the maneuver went on without hin. 
During the night a sham-battle toox 
place, the 2ist Infantry Brigade 
against the 22d. About 2 a. m., while 
crawling in the wet grass and fumbling 
in the darkness in an attempt to gain 
information as to the location of enemy 
machine-gun nests, I was startled by 
the faintest whisper, ‘‘who is you?’’ 
Lying flatter than a toad hugging the 
ground I remained motionless, as 
nearly so as I possibly could, with my 
heart thumping and thundering until 
it seemed as though it beat loud enough 
to be audible at a great distance. Al- 
though only a sham battle, I entered it 
with a spirit of realism and was deter- 
mined not to be captured as I desired 
to prove the conceited idea I had har- 
bored in my mind that my prowess and 
stealthiness should win for me the 
reputation of being a first-class man for 
scouting and patrol duty. ‘‘Who is 


you?’’ and my heart stopped complet: 
ly as the whisper came from the oth 
side of me and I had been unable : 
detect the slightest sound in my in 
mediate vicinity between the time | 
the first whisper and the second 
Crouched in the tall grass and shru! 
bery I knew I would be well hidde 
from view if it were broad daylight, i: 
the inky blackness of the night it woul: 
take the nose of a bloodhound to loeat: 
me. The chills played havoe with m) 
spine the next minute when the warm 
breath from none other than that oi 
our Ding-How tickled my ear and then 
a ‘‘You can’t fool me, Slim.’’ This 
five-year-old midget had followed nix 
from where our company headquar-. 
ters were located (well to the rear of 
two distinct lines of patrol) out into 
our ‘‘no-man’s-land’’ without being 
detected, and to top the whole stunt 
had previously slipped up to the field 
range and stolen a canteen full of hot 
coffee, without ever a soul so much as 
dreaming of his presence. 


After crawling in wet grass for over 
two hours maybe the hot coffee wasn ‘| 
weleome? ‘‘How much you give me?” 
eame a whisper hardly audible; m) 
voice was incapable of producing a 
whisper so faint as his and fearing de- 
tection from enemy patrols 1 wrote on 
an army message pad, ‘‘I O Ding-How 
one silver dollar, (signed) Slim.’ 
After handing him the slip I took my) 
drink of hot coffee (black and unsweet 
ened). I reached out to hand the can- 
teen to him; he wasn’t there; reaching 
about me | could find no trace of him. 
the darkness was stifling to the eye and 
except for an occasional star shell o1 
flare it was impenetrable. 


The maneuver ended and never a 
word from Ding-How about the inci 
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ut of the eoffee. I never mentioned 
to him as I wondered if somewhere in 
at little body of his if he didn’t pos- 
ss the child heart full of curiosity 
ud the desire to be praised for his ae- 
ons. For the remainder of the month 
» seampered about as usual however, 
his own expressionless way appar- 
utly as unconcerned as ever, never 
uaking mention of the incident. 

Then came pay-day. The little slip 
-ritten in the dark, was duly presented 
» me, **I O Ding-How one silver dol- 
lar, Slim.’’ I didn’t happen to have a 
silver dollar in my pocket at the time 
s» | handed him a bill. It was refused, 
'kewise two fifty-cent pieces—nothing 


must I do but get one silver dollar. He 
tagged behind me as we crossed the 
barracks in quest of the necessary sil- 
ver coin, his head tilted up and to the 
right, bulgy eyed, frowned forehead, 
lower lip drawn in. After procuring 
the silver dollar and handing it over to 
little Shong, his facial expression re- 
mained the same as he held the coin in 
his hand, after turning it over twice 
and serutinizing it with the greztest of 
care, he looked up at me and then after 
one short stare his face resumed the 
normal and with never a word other 
than, ‘‘Ding-How, Slim,’’ he seam- 
pered away to collect the rest of his 
dues. 


Contribution to 


THE INFANTRY SCHOOL RECREATION CENTER 


Tue U. 8. INFANTRY AssocrATION, 


Infantry Building, 1115 17th St., N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 


(;ENTLEMEN : 


Inclosed please find my check for $ 


, Which amount please 


include in the Infantry School Recreation Center Fund. 


Remarks 


Please write 
Name and Address 
Plainly. 





Recreation Center Project 





~ JHE Infantry School 

| Recreation Center 
| project is progressing 
| in fine shape. Dough- 
boy Stadium: is well 
under way, and it is 





charge that the foot- 
ball games scheduled 
at Fort Benning this 
fall will be played in the Stadium. 


Two more Infantry regiments have 
been added to the list of those who 
have made their arrangements for 
participation in the project. The 5th 
Infantry, Col. Edgar A. Fry, has made 
provision for a Bay in the Stadium, 
and it is expected that their further 
activities will provide for a number 
of the boxes at the foot of their Bay. 

The 42d Infantry, Col. F. G. Knab- 
enshue, has provided for a Bay in 
Doughboy Stadium and all eight boxes 
at its base. In addition, individual 
officers of the regiment have provided 
for three additional boxes in the Sta- 
dium and 29 of them have taken ac- 
tive memberships in the Officers’ Club. 
Some have contributed additional 
amounts and others have made per- 
sonal contributions. The following 
shows a list of the 42d Infantry con- 
tribution to the cause in detail: 





Contributions to Infantry School 
Recreation Center 


Enlisted men, 42d U. S. In- 
EES $1,800.00 


Boxes for Individual Officers 


Col. F. G. Knabenshue, 1 box $100.00 
Lieut. Col. A. W. nencenidde 
box... 
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Maj. B. G. Chynoweth, 1 box... 100.09 
(Major Chynoweth’s contribution 
has been sent in.) 


Memberships in Officers’ Club 


Lieut. Col. G. A. Wieser... $10.00 
Maj. Joseph J. Koch....... = 10.00 
Capt. G. L. Kraft... 10.00 
Japt. W. C. Rathbone... 10.00 
Capt. O. B. Abbott... 10.00 
Capt. M. W. Marston... 10.00 
Capt. J. C. De Long. 10.00 
Capt. A. R. Brian...... 10.00 
Capt. H. E. Dooley... 10.00 
Capt. J. H. Burns............ 10.00 
Capt. R. V. Rickard. 10.00 
Capt. H. W. Robinson 10.00 
Capt. A. J. Perry........... 10.00 
Capt. D. P. Branson 10.00 
Capt. H. J. Farner 10.00 
Capt. J. E. Doyle........... 10.00 
Ist Liuet. R. R. Louden 10.00 
Ist Lieut. R. Shores... 10.00 
2d Lieut. C. F. Duffner. 10.00 
2d Lieut. C. F. Ivins. =—-10.00 


Contributions by Officers 


Maj. A. H. MacKie......... $50.00 
Capt. C. S. Hendricksen... 5.00 
Capt. W. C. Rathbone... 25.00 
Capt. G. N. Randolph. 1.00 
-  S & ) 0 1.00 
Capt. R. G. Whitten... 10.00 
Ist Lieut. J. C. Reed... 10.00 
Ist Lieut. C. C. Chandler. 2.00 
1st Lieut. H. S. Chamness.... 2.00 
Ist Lieut. E. H. Connor, Jr...... 2.00 
Ist Lieut. W. A. Flanigan... 2.00 
Ist Lieut. J. F. Brinson... ~=——-10.00 
Ist Lieut. A. M. Culton.. 1.00 
Ist Lieut. T. F. MeCarthy........... 10.00 
Ist Lieut. E. J. FitzGerald... 2.00 
Ist Lieut. L. C. Paquet.............. 10.00 
Ist Lieut. W. S. Winn, Jr........ 1.00 
Ist Lieut. E. H. Bowes... 1.00 
Ist Lieut. M. B. Booth... 10.00 
Ist Lieut. J. W. Kullman...... 10.00 
Ist Lieut. R. J. Nelson... é 5.00 
2d Lieut. V. J. Tanzola... = 2.00 
2d Lieut. R. J. Swartzwelder 5.00 
2d Lieut. J. E. Raymond........... . 5.00 
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Recreation Ce 





in acknowledging this contribution 

ww it is broken up into its compo- 

‘| parts in order to facilitate book- 

-ping and to get the various amounts 

o the places where they belong in 
ie project. 

in forwarding this handsome contri- 

bution to the fund Colonel Knabenshue 


SaVS: 


1. The 42d Infantry has decided to 
participate in the Infantry School 
Recreation Center Project. The Regi- 
ment is going into it, because the au- 
thorized leadership of the Infantry U. 
s. Army, has decided, with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of War, that 
this project is the ‘‘game of the In- 
fantry for 1924,’’ therefore the 42d In- 
fantry intends to ‘‘Play the Game.’’ 

It is with some measure of pride that 
this announcement of participation by 
the 42d Infantry is forwarded. 

2. The contribution by the enlisted 
men of the 42d Infantry, American sol- 
diers from Porto Rico, is an expres- 
sion of patriotism, loyalty to the flag 
and country of their adoption. It is 
an expression also of an interest in the 
American Army and loyalty to the In- 
fantry of the Army. These men are 
native Porto Ricans. When it is un- 
derstood that these men are not Amer- 
ican citizens, but men without a coun- 
try, and nationality, and with only a 
hope, the magniminity of their contri- 
bution ean perhaps be more favorably 
understood. 


Among the contributors whose names 
we publish this month are those of a 
number of patriotic and public-spirited 
citizens of Columbus, Ga. 

Officers of Infantry of the Reserve 
Corps are likewise showing a great in- 
terest in the project. One reserve of- 
fiver writes that he believes that re- 
serves officers will be as willing to sub- 
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seribe as officers of the Regular In- 
fantry and in the same amounts, This 
is very encouraging, and checks from 
reserve officers are coming in daily. 


The following is the status of the 
fund up to July 20, 1924: 


Previously acknowledged. $25,665.27 
5th Infantry, Bay 1,000.00 
42d Infantry, Bay and 8 

a 1,800.00 
Col. F. G. Knabenshue, Box 100.00 
Lt. Col. A. W. Brabury, 


ae ; 100.00 
Maj. B. G. Chynoweth, 
_ ae e ¢ @1 


164th Infantry, North Da- 
kota National Guard, Box 100.00 
Lieut. Horace B. Smith, 


EE 100.00 
Lieut. Col. W. A. MeDaniel, 

Box 2. Re. ea eee 100.00 
Col. Cromwell Stacey, Box 100.00 
Col. Campbell King, Box... 100.00 
Lt. Col. G. E. Goodrich, 

ES 100.00 
Mr. W. C. Bradley, Box... 100.00 
Mr. G. G. Jordan, Box... 100.00 
Mr. W. R. M. Palmer, Box 100.00 
Mr. W. W. Rainey, Box... 100.00 
Mr. R. M. Arnold, Box. 100.00 
Mr. J. Dimon, Box... 100.00 
Mr. J. E. Chancellor, Box. 100.00 
Mr. C. M. Woolfolk, Box... 100.00 
Mr. R. Browne, Box _ 100.00 
Mr. L. W. McPherson, Box 100.00 
Mr. W. W. Hunt, Box... 100.00 
Mr. C. J. Meredith, Box... 100.00 
Rev. J. E. Moyland, Box... 100.00 
Mr. F. B. Gordon, Box... 100.00 
Mr. E. P. Dismukes, Box... 100.00 
Mr. R. C. Jordan, Box... 100.00 
Be. W. eee, OX... 100.00 


Maj. Parmalee Prentice’s 
Platoon, Rifle Co., N. G., 
at Inf. School. 100.00 





$31,065.27 





*Major Chynoweth’s Contribution of $100.00 for a box in Doughboy Stadium has 
been acknowledged heretofore so that it is necessary to omit the amount here to 


prevent duplication. 
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Recreation Center 


Project 





Ground Floor Memberships in nsiapae Club 


Previously acknowledged $5,530.00 


Capt. O. B. Abbott.... 
Maj. C. J. Adler.... 
Capt. D. M. Bartow... 
Capt. J. H. Baxter.... 
Beall.... 


Maj. E. Butcher... ..- 
Capt. C. E. Campbell, Jr. 
Maj. A. W. Chilton.. 
Lieut. F. C. Christy. 
Capt. M. W. Clare.. 
Capt. F. B. Coffin...... 
Maj. A. Colburn..... 
Col. E. K. Collins.... 
Capt. C. Coulter, Jr... 
Lieut. Pt be ame Ses 
t. lb ° avis.... 
Lin . S. Deaderick 


Capt. H, J. Farner.... 
Capt. J. D. Forsyth.. 
i os. P. Cc. Galleher 


Capt. E. Garcia...... 
Maj. G. Gardiner. . 
Lt. Col. P.M. Goodrich 


Capt. C. "> Griffin. ... 
Capt. L. H. Hanley.... 
Capt. L. R. Hathaway. . 
Capt. A. M. Head...... 


Hinwooa. 


Capt. J. H. 


* See additional amount 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
19.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.90 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.60 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.06 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 





Lieut. E. M. Jenkins. . 
Maj. A. L. P. Johnson 
Capt. A. W. Jones.... 
Maj. J. J. Koch...... 
Capt. G. L. Kraft...... 
Lieut. J. W. Kullman.. 


Lieut. R. R. Louden. . 
Capt. M. W. Marston.. 
Capt. T. G. Methven.. 
Maj. D. G. Moore.... 


Maj. P. J. Mueller.... 
Capt. M. J. Mulcahy. . 
. C. L. Mullins... 


Lieut. = C. Paquet.. 
Capt. A. W. Penrose... 


Maj. P. B. Peyton.... 
Lieut. G. S. Pierce.. 
Lieut. J. B. Pomer:ne 
Capt. W. D. Powell.... 
Maj. J. McE. Pruyn.. 
Capt. J. W. Ramsey.. 
Capt. W. C. a - 
Reed. . 


Schneider. . 
Capt. G. R. Schweickert 
Lt. Col, W. P. Screws 
Capt. D. M. Shearer 
Lieut. R. 
Capt. T. 


S. Sinkler.... 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10,00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 


10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
*10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10,00 
10.00 





. P. du P. Strong 
Maj. H. D. Sulton.. 





Maj. J. M. White...... 10 
Capt. R. K. Whitson 10.00 
Capt. R. Q. Whitten 10.00 
Lt. Col. G. A. Wieser 10.00 
Maj. D. S. Wilson. 10.00 
Capt. J. J. Wilson. 10.00 
Capt. A. Wood, Jr 10.00 
Capt, H. D —- 10.00 
Capt. B. M. —— 10.00 
Capt. C. W. Yuill.. 10.0¢ 
$6,850.00 
Contributions 
Foner A acknowledged 268.2) 
Maj. . McKie..... 40.00 
Capt. “3 Hendrickson 5.00 
Capt. W. €. Rathbone 25.00 
Capt. G. N. Randolph 1.00 
Capt. H. M. Nihoaf. 1.00 
Lieut. C, C. Chandler 2.00 
Lieut. H. S. Chamness 2.00 
Lieut. E. H. Connor 2.00 
Lieut. W. A_ Flanigan 2.00 
Lieut. A. M. Culton. . 1.00 
Lieut. E. J. FitzGerald 2.00 
Lieut W. S. Winn 20 1.00 
Lieut. E. H. Bowes. . 1.00 
Lieut. R. J. Nelson.. 5.00 
Lieut. V. J. Tanzola.. 2.09 
Lieut. R. J. Swartzwelder 5.00 
Lieut. J, E. Raymond 5.00 
Maj. G. T. Adee.. 5.00 
Maj. F. W. Paul 1.00 
Maj. B. A. Colonna 1.00 
Maj. G. E. Buxton 1.00 


Maj. G. A. Hayes. . 
Col. H. H. Smith...... 
Maj. C. E. Merril, Jr. 


under head of “Contributions.” 


Summary 


Bays and Boxes... 


Ground Floor Memberships 


Contributions 


® 


$31,065.27 


6,850.00 
400.20 


$38,315.47 


1.00 
1.00 
10.00 
10.00 


$400.20 
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Infantry School 


RECREATION CENTER FUND 


Help It 


Along NOW 





71 U. 


S. INFANTRY ASSOCIATION, 


Infantry Building, 1115 17th St., N 


Washington, D. C. 


(;ENTLEMEN ; 


Inclosed please find my check for $ 


i we 
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, Which amount please 


ide in the Infantry School Recreation Center Fund. 








Infantry Riflemen Score High 


ERGT. FRANK MORAN of the 


8th Infantry, Fort Sereven, Ga., 
home is Angola, Ind., was on 


July 14 announced the winner of 
the first Pg competition at Fort 
Niagara, N. Y., where, shooting against 
50 of the san dete! in the Regular In- 
fantry, he returned the phenomenal 
score of 292 out of a possible 300 over 
the regulation National Match course. 
The doughboys will remain at Fort 
Niagara until August 1, when the 
squad will be eut in half and given a 
nore intensive course of training. On 
September 1 the Infantry team will 
participate in the New Jersey State 
Rifle Association’s matches at Sea 
Girt. Following this match they will 
roceed to Camp Perry, Ohio, where 
they will pit their eyes and nerves 
ainst those of 3,000 erack shots from 
parts of the United States in the 
vreat shooting classic held there an- 
ually by authority of Congress. 


Seores of the first shoot were: 


W hose 


Sergt. F. R. Moran, 
en, Georgia . 


Fort Serev- 


Capt. M. L. Broderick, Ft, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Indiana 
Sergt. C. Hakale, Fort Screven, 


Georgia ...... 

Sergt. W. C. Ruth, Fort Thomas, 
Kentucky 0. 

Sergt. P. Mollerston, Fort Crook, 
Nebraska 

Lieut. L. V. Jones, Fort Benning, 
Georgia ...... 

Sergt. J. B. Ellis, Fort Benning, 
Georgia . 


Cpl. J. Rivadenarie, Fort Ben- 
ning, Georgia . 
Capt. R. F. Hall, Fort Sam 


Houston, Texas 
Cpl. G. Burnham, Fort Benning, 
Georgia _ 
Warrant Officer H. 
Fort Riley, Kansas. 
Capt. J. W. MeCormick, Univ. of 


Whittaker, 


Indiana . 
Lieut. H. B. Sheets, Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii 
Capt. L. 8S. Spooner, Univ. of 
Pennsylvania 


Capt. J. W. Starkey, Wofford Col- 
lege, S. C. . 


292 


285 
285 
284 
283 
283 

282 
281 

281 


280 











“EVERY MEMBER NOMINATE A MEMBER” 


NOMINATION 


Place 





Date 





Tue SECRETARY, 
United States Infantry Association, 
Infantry Building, 1115 17th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 


It gives me pleasure to propose for membership in the United States Infantry 


Association the name of 





, Who is a 








(Rank) 


(Organization) 


Very respectfully, 


Name 
PROPOSER 
Rank 











ACCEPTANCE 


If elected, I hereby accept membership in the U. S. Infantry Association, and 
enclose remittance of $3.00 for the first year’s dues in the Infantry Association 
and subscription to the INFANTRY JOURNAL for one year. 





Name 
NoMINEE 
Rank 





Mailing Address 
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World War Veterans’ Law 





Pr 2 flE liberalizing fea- 


bit seer tures of the World 
Aya War Veterans Act, 


1924, more commonly 
known as the Reed- 
Johnson Act, ap- 
proved by the Presi- 
dent on the last day 
of the recent session 
of Congress, arc 
bringing relief to 
thousands of veterans of the late war, 
according to a statement made today 
|y General Frank T. Hines, director of 
the U. S. Veterans Bureau. 

‘We are putting the new provisions 
into effect as rapidly as practicable,’’ 
said Director Hines. ‘‘When the full 
effects of the Act are felt, I believe the 
veterans will receive a full measure of 
desired aid from the U. S. Govern- 
ment.’ 

The World War Veterans Act, 1924, 
is the result of a desire on the part of 
the officials of the U. 8S. Veterans Bu- 
reau, representatives of veteran or- 
ganizations, and of the Congress itself, 
to remove the flaws that have appeared 
in the previous veteran relief acts, to 
enlarge upon the relief functions of the 
Bureau, and to codify the laws affect- 
ing veterans of the late war. 


There is probably no feature of the 
Act more outstanding than that which 
provides hospitalization in Government 
hospitals and necessary traveling ex- 
penses in the case of any veteran of 
any war or expedition since 1897, who 
has not been dishonorably discharged 
from the service, and who is in need of 
hospitalization, without regard to the 
nature or origin of his disabilities. 








Preference, however, will be given to 
those veterans who are financially un- 
able to pay for hospitalization and 
necessary traveling expenses. This 
provision is one that will appeal to 
every world war veteran as an example 
of the gratitude the nation feels to- 
wards its soldiers. 

Those veterans suffering from active 
tuberculosis will be especially inter- 
ested in the feature of the Act which 
provides that where this disease ap- 
pears before January 1, 1925, develop- 
ing a 10 per cent degree of disability, 
it shall be conclusively presumed that 
it is of service connection. Such disa- 
bilities as nero-psychiatrie disease, pa- 
ralysis agitans, encephalitis lethargica, 
and amoebic dysentery, developing a 
10 per cent degree of disability before 
January 1, 1925, have been given a re- 
buttable presumption of service connec- 
tion. It is estimated that these pro- 
visions will provide compensation and 
hospitalization to many veterans who 
before the passage of the Act had been 
unable to connect their disabilities with 
service. 


The new Act gives to the Director 
the right to delegate to the subdistrict 
offices certain powers which were pre- 
viously restricted to the central office 
and the regional offices with the object 
of making awards of vocational train- 
ing and of compensation and ratings of 
disability as quickly and conveniently 
as possible and at the place where the 
examinations are made. 

For those entitled to vocational 
training, an important feature of the 
new Act is that providing that the test 
of rehabilitation is to be employability 
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and that the trainee is entitled to 
maintenance and support allowance for 
two months after this condition has 
been reached. No course in vocational 
training will be commenced after June 
30, 1925; nor incompleted training ex- 
tended after June 30, 1926. 

Severai new insurance features have 
been provided. Under the provision 
preventing lapsation of insurance 
where the veteran is entitled to uncol- 
lected compensation and becomes per- 
manently and totally disabled or dies, 
insurance may be paid in the amount 
that the uncollected compensation 
would purchase. 

All term imsurance shall cease on 
July 2, 1926, except where death or 
total permanent disability shall have 
occurred before July 2, 1926. Where 
term insurance has matured by reason 
of total and permanent disability, and 
such total and permanent disability has 
ceased, the insured, while required to 
renew payments on term insurance, 
will have two years from the date he is 
required to renew payments of pre- 
miums, in which to convert the term in- 
surance, even though this might extend 
beyond the period in which term in- 
surance would otherwise have to be 
converted, 

The benefits of the new Act are lim- 
ited to those who suffer from disability 
or injury that can be connected with 
service between the declaration of war, 
April 6, 1917, and the peace resolu- 
tion of July 2, 1921. 

The former requirement that the dis- 
ease or injury must have been incurred 
‘*in line of duty’’ has been stricken 
out; but the requirement that such 
disease or injury be not the result of 
willful misconduct has been retained. 

Members of the National Guard, 


called into Federal service, who bec 
disabled or who died before being 
cepted and enrolled for active ser, -¢ 
are placed in the same status as ) , 
inducted by local draft boards. 

Payments to dependents of deces «| 
veterans have been increased as 
lows : 


If there is a widow but no ¢hiid. 
from $25 to $30 2 month. 

If there is a widow and one chi'd, 
from $35 to $40 a month, with $6 » 
month for each additional child. This 
is an increase of $1 a month per child, 
with no limitation on the number. 

If there is no widow but three chil- 
dren, $40 a month with $5 a month i. 
each additional child. 


The payment of compensation to ; 
parent on account of the death of a 


child is to continue until the death vo: 
the parent. 


A provision is included in the Ac: 
whereby any veteran having tubereu- 
losis of a compensable degree, who ha, 
been hospitalized for a year, whose «is- 
ease has, in the discretion of the 1:- 
rector of the Veterans Bureau, been 
completely arrested, and who is dis 
charged from further hospitalization 
will be rated temporarily and total’: 
disabled and such rating shall not be 
decreased within a period of six 
months. 

Any veteran having tuberculosis 0! 
a compensable degree, who has been 
hospitalized for a year, whose diseas”, 
in the judgment of the Director of 1!) 
U. S. Veterans Bureau cannot be ar- 
rested by further hospitalization ; 


whose discharge from hospitalization 
will not hurt himself or family, an! 
who in the judgment of the Director 's 
not feasible for vocational trainin 
shall upon his request be discharg::! 


el 
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hospitalization and rated tempor- 
and totally disabled for a period 

least three years. 
e loss of the use of limbs is now to 
bh. onsidered equivalent to the loss of 
limbs, for the purposes of rating 
the disability. 
the loss of the hearing of both ears 
condition of permanent total dis- 
iy. Compensation for the loss of 
the use of both eyes is increased to $150 
«a month, and for the loss of the use of 


There is a provision 


both eyes and one or more limbs, to 
$200 a month. 

Injuries or death resulting from 
hospitalization from vocational 
training, unless due to misconduct on 
the part of the veteran, are made com- 
pensable in the same manner as though 
occurring during service. 

A veteran so helpless as to need a 
nurse or attendant is allowed $50 a 
month for that purpose. 

After June 30, 1927, veterans not 
totally and permanently disabled and 
who are being maintained by the Bu- 
reau in a hospital and who are without 
wife, child, or dependent parent, will 
not receive more than $40 a month 
while remaining in hospital. Where a 
disabled person, having neither wife, 
child, or dependent parent, shall have 


or 


been maintained after July 1. 1924, in 
a hospital for mental diseases and shall 
be deemed by the Director of the Vet- 
erans Bureau to be permanently in- 
sane, compensation for such person 
shall be $20 a month thereafter as long 
as he shall be in such hospital. During 
this period the compensation may be 
paid to the chief officer of the hospital 
for the benefit of the patient. If the 
patient shall recover and be discharged 
as cured, an additional $60 a month 
shall be paid him for the period his 
compensation was previously reduced. 

If a veteran is found who is retard- 
ing his recovery by gross dissipation, 
the Bureau may deposit up to three- 
fourths of his compensation with the 
Treasurer of the United States to he 
given to the patient upon his discharge 
from the hospital. 

The Director is given power to sus- 
pend payments to guardians who fail 
to render accounts showing that they 
have made proper application of pay- 
ments for the benefit of their wards. 

Unless it can be shown that the bene- 
ficiary practiced fraud, no reduction or 
discontinuance of compensation will go 
into effect until three months after it 
is determined upon; nor shall such re 
duction be made retroactive. 


D 


Infantry School Project 
Participation in the Infantry School 
Recreation Center project is open to 
every member of the Infantry Asso- 


ciation. 


There is included in this number of 
the JoURNAL a page that tells you how 


you may do so. 
Decide! 


Extract the subscription 


blank and send it along today. 











Physical Training at Infantry Schoo! 
Capt. G. J. Braun, /nfantry 





1N civil life we have 


our normal schools 
and teachers’ col- 
leges to produce in- 
structors to handle 
our great education- 
al scheme. In the 
Army our service 


schools produce the 


instructors to handle 





the training for the 
various arms of the Regular Army, 
National Guard, Reserve Corps and 
Training Camps. The Infantry School 
at Fort Benning. Georgia, is the prin- 
cipal school of the Infantry seryice, 
teaching the latest approved methods 
of pedagogy in the many phases of In- 
fantry training, of which Military 
Physical Training is one. 

Except during the period of the 
emergency, been a 


there had never 


course in military physical traini 
in the United States Army, other th 
that taught at West Point under t 
tutelage of Lt. Col. Herman Koehl: 
The new 2d Lieutenants from t 
U.S. M. A. at that time would tea 
such work as they could best remen 
ber from their experience at t! 
It was not until 1914 tha 
Colonel Koehler produced the Manua 
Colonel Koch 
is the ‘‘father’’ of phy 
sical training in 


Academy. 


of Physical Training. 
ler practically 
the Army, having 
trained officers in this subject for th 
past forty years. The Army now has 
many officers who have not graduated 
from the U. S. M. A. and have not 
had the good fortune to receive in 
struction from Colonel Koehler. The 
Infantry School endeavors to supply 
their needs in its course of Military 
Physical Training. 





Physical 


general aim and object of the 
» ean be eovered in the follow- 
six sentences. 

lim and object. 

To prepare officers of the In- 
the 


informal phases of military phy- 


rv as instructors of formal 
training. 
To teach officers of the Infan- 
the organization, administration 
| officiating of competitive athletic 


rita 
LS 


To unify es well as standard- 





Mass Athletics at the Infantry School—a Game of Push Ball 


ve the aims of military physical train- 
ng in the Infantry. 

d) To show how military physical 
training ean be correlated with the 
general program of military educa- 
tion, 

e) To 


training 


show how this phase of 
ean be a cooperative means 
developing leadership. 

f) To physically benefit the stu- 
nts and instill in them the desire 


remain physically fit and spread 


ry . . 
rraining 
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the gospel that only those physically 
and mentally fit can be of service. 

All practical instruction is preceded 
by theoretical instruction in the form 
of lectures, demonstrations. study and 
discussion of rules. There are lectures 
explaining the physiological and psy 
chological aspect of the exercises in- 
volved in military physical training 
showing their direct and _ indirect 
value toward improving the miltary 
value of the Infantryman. There are 


lectures on pedagogy covering the 


proper methods of instruction of phy- 
sical training, supervision and admin 
The 
tions show the most improved meth 


istration of same. demonstra- 
ods of officiating competitive sports, 
the students or demonstration troops 
for the 


discussions 


being used demonstration. 


Blackboard of the 


of the group and mass games and the 


rules 


highly organized games precede the 
practical participation of students in 
them. 
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Physical 





Training 





| 





La Cross Game. 


The students are first instructed in 
the subject by the coach and pupil 
method, the school instructor 
takes the student class through model 
lessons followed by practice teaching 


then 


by the students of small groups com- 
prised of fellow students. 
Instruction in formal physical train- 
ing covers exercise in marching, run- 
ning, calisthenics with and without 


hand apparatus, apparatus work, 
boxing, form for track and field 
events and mass commanding. The 


formal physical training covers that 
phase of the subject which is nor- 
mally carried as the compulsory phy- 
sical exercise in the regimental train- 
ing schedules. It bears the same re- 
lation to physical training in general 
that close order drill does to tactics, 
giving the mass discipline and the 
physical ability coordinations and con- 
fidence to carry on the informal phy- 
It gives the physiol- 
ogical and psychological fundament- 


sical training. 


Infantry School vs. Georgia Tech. 





als and formations needed for the i: 
formal type of exercise. 

Instruction in the informal physi 
eal training covers graded gr 


games of low organization having | 
and simple rules and requiring sin 


lar action by each member and lea 
ing up to games that develop tean 
and competitive spirit. There are also 
games that develop reaction to sight 
touch and hearing. It is explaine 
which games are best suited for th 
cold and hot weather and size of the 
groups that participate in them. Th 
mass games of great action having 
few and simple rules are taught to the 
students in order that they may | 
able to handle groups from 30 to 300 
men in a game at one time. All thes 
mass games are based on developn 

of team spirit; individual discip! 

action and a certain amount of bo: 

contact to create the desire to ¢!.s 
with an opponent. The instruction in 
the highly organized sports as |x 
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volley ball, speed ball, baseball, 
etball, football, ete., is given to 
mstrate the development of indi- 
ial discipline which enables the 
to meet unflinchingly complex 
changing situations. It gives 
un the opportunity to instantan- 

sly estimate a situation, make a 
decision and earry that decision into 

m under stress and trying situ- 
ms, 

This informal physical training 
bears the same relation to physical 
training in general that extended or- 
der and combat exercises do to tacties. 
It is the application of the funda- 
mental learned by the formal train- 
Ing 
lune to the lack of sufficient instrue- 
ors and hours alloted to the subject 

physical training, the subjects of 
boxing, wrestling, baseball, basket- 
ball and football and swimming are 
barely touehed. This is regulated by 
the school authorities as well as the 
student officers as the majority of of- 
ficers are not familiar with these 
phases of physical training which 
carry such great military returns. By 
order of the Assistant Commandant 
a portion of the students have re- 
eived instruction in lacrosse. 


+ 


The Company Officers’ Course cov- 
ers all of the instruction mentioned 
above which is designed and given to 
aid them in becoming better instrue- 

rs in physieal training. Especial 

‘tention is given to their work in 
is Subject at the summer camps, es- 
pecially in administration and organi- 
tion of competitive sports which 
to develop morale and esprit at 
ese camps, 
The students in the Advanee Offi- 
s’ and Refresher Officers’ courses 





receive mostly theoretical instruction 
by lectures and demonstrations to bet- 
ter prepare them to supervise the 
training in this subject. - 

The National Guard and Reserve 
Officers receive theoretical and some 
practical instruction mostly in a gen- 
eral way touching the high points of 
this phase of training. The practi- 
cal work covers more the fundament 
als to illustrate the correct methads 
of handling classes for physical train- 
ing and the correct procedure in pre- 
senting the subject matter. 

Every effort is made to show the 
student officer that physical training 
is a vital part of the general military 
education of the officer as well as the 
enlisted man and that exercise for 
strength alone is not the aim of this 
phase of training. The student is 
taught that military physical training 
is given for its military value, its hy- 
gienic or health value, its educational 
value, mental and physical, for its 
recreational value, for its moral value, 
and for its social value. 

The Infantry School is still in its 
infancy, it has not been able to secure 
a modern gymnasium and athletic 
field as had at the U. 8S. Military 
Academy or at civilian institutions 
of like character of instruction. After 
four years of work by the section 
charged with physical training in- 
struction The Infantry School has 
built a fair gymnasium from a steel 
air service hangar. The main gym 
has a floor space of 180’x66’ and 
is equipped with six-fold equipment 
of horses, bucks, horizontal bars, par- 
allel bars, stall bars, climbing ropes 
and climbing poles. Coming off the 
main floor are two offices, a check 


room and apparatus store room, a hall 
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way leads from the main floor past 
the check room to the locker room, 
shower baths and toilets. 
room has 200 lockers affording am- 
ple dressing facilities for the student 
classes. The shower baths conprised 
of fifteen shower heads easily allow 
the students to take hot baths after 
On floor 
baleony overlooking the main gym 
floor and leading into the hand ball, 


wrestling and boxing room and aux- 


exercise. the second is a 


iliary gymnasium with its rowing ma- 
chines, chest weights, ete. Adjacent 
to the gymnasium proper is an out- 
door gymnasium such as can be econ- 
structed at any post at almost no cost 
as most of the material can be found 
on the This 


used as an 


post. outdoor gymna- 


sium is exereise course 


over which the students must run in 
conjunction with their calisthenie ex 


ercises. This course consists of vault- 
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ing, climbing, sealing, hurdling, ; 

ing Beyond this out 
door gymnasium is an athletic 
large enough to play football, soccer 
speed ball and lacrosse, having a 1(0. 


and running. 


yard straightway and sawdust pits 
for high and broad jumping. 

Proficiency tests are given to al 
students below field grade to enab| 
the school authorities to adjust th 
physical requirements of these officers 
as the average age of that grade ir 
ereases. These tests also enable the 
student officer to actually see how h 
compares physically with officers 
his own grade and age. 

The Infantry School is indebted t 
Dr. Joseph E. Rayeroft of Princet 
University for the equipment for th 
gymnasium proper, which he mad 
financial assistance 


possible by his 


from funds other than appropriat: 


government funds. 








The Gym at the Infantry School 
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Across Panama 


Ist Lieut. A. N. Taylor,°33d Infantry 


OST of us when we 
read or think of Pan- 
ama are apt to pic- 
ture only the mar- 
velous engineering 
feat which has join- 
ed the oceans 
ma and forget the coun- 
try itself or the po- 
sition it held in early 
American history. 


two 





The orders directing that a recon- 
naissance be made of the sixteenth 
century route the Isthmus, 
came into my hand, and when, in ad- 
dition, two other officers of the 33d 
Infantry, and one from the Medical 
Corps obtained permission to go, we 
made a party of seven including my 
indispensable sergeant, and two sol- 
diers accompanying the officers. So 
on the morning of May 4, 1922, we 
left Fort Clayton with seven saddle 
horses, two saddle mules, five pack 
mules loaded with grain, and one car- 
rying ten days’ rations for the party. 
Experience having taught the neces- 
sity for traveling light, the equipment 
for each of us was limited to a mos- 
quito bar, mess outfit and such lux- 
uries as could be put in one side 
of a saddle bag, the saddle blanket 
to serve as bedding. 

We headed directly for the ruins 
of Old Panama, located on the Pa- 
cific about seven miles northeast from 
the Paeifie entrance of the Canal, the 
old flat arch of the cathedral and the 
stone bridge nearby being the only re- 
minders that here was the terminus 
of the famous gold route across the 


across 


isthmus from Porto Bello, and the city 
that Henry Morgan sacked and burned 
on January 19, 1671. From here the 
Camino Real (Road of Kings) heads 
due north from Porto Bello. Aceord- 
ing to authentic sources the trail was 
paved and improved by the Spanish 
in 1535 but there are few traces of its 
pavement to be found; so we took ad- 
vantage of the beaten path running 
parallel, and moved north toward the 
Continental Divide taking the trail 
to San Juan. After passing the vil- 
lage of Pueblo Nuevo, one leaves the 
thickly settled farm area of the low- 
lands and follows a winding trail cut 
here and there with the cobblestones 
of the Camino Real, but which for the 
most part is a well used path walled 
in by a thick jungle growth. Upon 
reaching the village of Maria Enri- 
que, one emerges from the jungles to 
a rolling sabanas dotted with grazing 
cattle, a scene which might be dupli- 
cated on the grassy plains of Texas 
except for the cluster of distinctively 
tropical palm-thatched huts of the 
native cattle tenders. 

These people of the interior, a mix- 
ture of Spanish, Negro ana Indian, 
are a simple, kindly race who accept 
an American cigarette, and admire 
the size and beauty of our horses and 
mules with unfeigned enthusiasm, an- 
swering questionable Spanish all the 
while with politely amused diplomacy. 

The trail continues over the sa- 
banas, and again enters the jungles. 
After a few hours ride the sa- 
banas of Casa Larga appear, and here 
on the banks of the Rio Chilibrillo 
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Map Showing the Route of the 33d Infantry Party Across Panama and Back 
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picket is stretched and our first 
Twenty-five miles the 
st day, the loads riding well, and 
smell of frying bacon on the air. 
Vhat more could we ask. After a 
morning greeting to the people of 
Casa Larga we followed the jungle 
trail toward the basin of the upper 
(hagres river, a stream which, viewed 
from the hill tops on a bright sunny 
morning, is one never to be forgotten. 


mp is made. 


Fording the upper Chagres is sim- 
ple enough when the river is low and 
it was our good luck to eross with- 
out having to swim. Once safely over 
and into well kept banana orchards, 
one begins to wonder why so many 
parties had failed in the attempt to 
cross the isthmus over this route when 
things were so easy. In fact, accord- 
ing to available information, no out- 
fit with animals had succeeded in 
crossing over this pass in the last fifty 
years or more, and even a picked 
troop from the Army had failed to 
reach the Carribean and had lost an 
appalling number of horses in the at- 
tempt. 

The greater part of Panama is cov- 
ered only by a general map, and little 
of the country has been mapped topo- 
graphieally so as to show contours, 
swamps or other ground conforma- 
tions. It is very easy to measure off 
distances on a general map and won- 
der at the failure of others, so I am 
afraid that we were all a little over- 
confident. On the other hand, de- 
tailed knowledge of the lay of the 
land may have discouraged us into 
not making the attempt at all consid- 
ering the high price of horses and 
mules, 


Just beyond the banana groves, on 
the banks of the Rio Pequeni, the 


village of San Juan lay basking in 
the noonday sun. A typical native 
village this, with its rows of palm- 
thatched huts, mangy dogs, pigs and 
chickens running about at will, little 
naked brown youngsters peeking 
shyly at the strangers, and the town 
loafers draped around the community 
rum shop in various attitudes of re- 
pose. To questions regarding a trail 
further up the river an emphatic 
chorus of ‘‘no camino, mucho malo, no 
caballo,’’ greeted us. We soon found 
this to be absolutely true for beyond 
this town not a semblance of a trail 
existed, the river bottom with its 
slippery boulders and quicksand giv- 
ing a most literal translation of ‘‘no 
trail, much bad, no horse.’’ Stumb- 
ling among the boulders of the river 
bed, up to our armpits in the rushing 
rapids at times, and continually 
walled in by either sheer rocky cliffs 
or solid jungles was our lot for the 
next two days. But on the morning 
of the third day we reached the june- 
tion of the Rio Boqueron and the Rio 
Pequeni, a total distance of seven 
miles from San Juan. The reader’s 
imagination will grasp the situation 
more easily than a lengthy descrip- 
tion can picture. Seven rain soaked 
men followed by fifteen horses and 
mules floundering independently in 
the box eanyon of this river for two 
days and a half, covering seven miles 
in that time. 

On the banks of the Rio Boqueron 
not far from the place where the two 
rivers join, lives an old native who 
knows where the original 
Real crosses the mountains, and for 
the small consideration of a can of 


Camino 


beef and some tobacco he showed us 
where to find it. There was the trail, 
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its deep cuts and cobblestone pave- 
ment still defying the elements after 
centuries of disuse. Here let me cor- 
rect an erroneous current impression. 
This trail is often spoken of as the 
Old Morgan Trail. Sir Francis Drake 
took a raiding party over the Camino 
the 
treasure-laden 


Real for robbing a 
the 


month of February, 1573, but he was 


purpose of 


mule train in 


out-guessed by the Spanish when with- 


* 


The 33d Infantry Party That Made the Trip Across Panama and Back 


in a mile or so of Panama and was 


foreed to return without much of a 


prize. Henry Morgan, the notorious 
far as I know, never 
this When he 


sacked Panama on January 18, 1671, 


buceaneer, so 
crossed over route. 
he came up the Chagres in boats as far 


as Las Cruces (a far from 
the present Canal but now inundated 
by the back waters of Gatun Dam), 
thence overland to Panama by the Old 


Spanish trail, 


town not 


Cruces remnants of 


which may be found within a mile of 
Fort Clayton. 

Exeept for an occasional fallen tree, 
travelling over the mountains on the 
Camino Real was enjoyable and the 
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country a hunter’s paradise. Imag 
shooting enough wild turkeys for s 


per with a 45-calibre pistol in . 





than one hour. But the joys of 
are but fleeting, for suddenly as 
reached the bed of a small stream 
traces of the Camino Real disappea 
and an hour’s persistent search 
vealed no further marks of the t: 
Then thunder sto 


followed by a black dark night, wi 


came a terrific 


no spot large enough on which 


pitch camp. Somehow men, mu 
and horses serambled to a ledge 
rock, mutual 


warm enough to sleep through 





and by contact kept 
night. 

Followed a glorious morning i! 
spot wild enough to thrill the mos' 


ardent lover of solitude with 
thoroughly lost party that brea 
fasted well on turkey. The m 


showed us nothing, and we w: 
about to start down the bed of t! 


unknown river when a spectre in t 


form of the old hermit we met | 
day before came wading up | 
stream. Perhaps an act of Prov 
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‘e, but more likely the old ras 
s certainty that he would find us 
this predicament, guided him to 
At any rate he knew nothing of 
old trail to Porto Bello, but of- 
“i to guide us to a manganese 
ne about thirteen miles distant 
m which he claimed it was easy 
reach the town of Nombre de Dios. 
Judging from the next three hours 
climbing up one gulley and down 
other, struggling through the mass 
jungles which formed a canopy over- 
ead, and 
en over 
aces I never 
lreameda 
se eould 
it would 
seem that 
erhaps here 
the place 
here many 
parties had 
failed in the 
attempt to 
oss the isth- 
is via the 
d trail. I 
put away my 
mpass in 
disgust, as it 
made me 
lizzy watching the needle point in all 
four directions, and my Intelligence 
Report covering this phase of the trip 
robably produced the same effect. 
Whether our guide found his way by 
scent or instinct, he was undoubtedly 
ist two or three times and caused the 
nimals a lot of unnecessary, hard and 
angerous climbing. 
Here again was the Rio Boqueron, a 
eep, black wicked looking stream. 
here seemed small hope of following 
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up its bed, but above its high banks 
were indications that there might once 
have been a trail. I feel almost cer- 
tain that these marks of a trail were 
the remnants of the Camino Real to 
Nombre de Dios. It was dangerous 
going because of the ecaved-in condi 
tion of the banks with the threatening 
river forty feet below, but we chanced 
it, and someone had just remarked on 
how well the animals were following, 
when there came a yell from the pack 
ers in the rear, and we turned to behold 
a struggling 
mass of 
horses, earth, 
packers and 
mules in the 
river below 
There _ fol- 
lowed one of 
those mo 
ments in life 
which are 
brim full of 
action. Luck 
ily, the cur- 
rent was so 
swift that the 
pack mules, 


loads and all 


The Ruins of Old Panama were carried 


to a shallow 
bar before they had time to drown, and 
aside from a few scratches, and the loss 
of the pack train bell and our stew 
bucket, we were none the worse off ex- 
cept for the loss of time occasioned by 
repacking. 

The trail from here on was a little 
doubtful, but we pushed along at a 
good pace and reached the four shacks 
of the manganese mine before evening 
The two native caretakers were very 


agreeable to our using the manager’s 
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shack, which was an attractively built 
place with a thatched roof and bamboo 
walls and floor, and last but not least, 
enough folding cots to accommodate 
the entire party. A few feet in front 
of this house the turbulent Rio Diablo 
rushed past, and the name fully de- 
scribes it. This was a pleasant evening 
watching the dancing moonlight on the 
river, listening to the deep-voiced bark- 
ing of the apes, and the myriad other 
sounds of night life in the jungles. 
Although we were a little disappointed 
in finding the mines not in operation, 
and two natives in place of the hos- 
pitable young mining engineer whom 
we had pictured passing round the 
Scotch and soda, yet the comforts of a 
cot and the chance to dry our saddle 
blankets were compensation enough. 
We later learned that this mine was 
owned by a French company which was 
spending considerable money in the 
construction of a railway from Nombre 
de Dios to the mines. 

Our dusky hosts informed us that it 
was about twenty miles to the village 
of Nombre de Dios and that all the 
cuts and fills of the railway had been 
completed, which would make traveling 
easy. The railway right of way, how- 
ever, proved to be a snare and a delu- 
sion, and after two days of battling 
with the soft clay of fills and embank- 
ments in which the mules and horses 
sank to their flanks, we again took to 
the old reliable method of following 
the river bottom. This time down the 
bed of the Rio Nombre de Dios, which 
flows into the Caribbean near the town 
of that name. 

It had been a mean afternoon, 
meaner because we had used up the last 
bit of tobacco in the party, and nasty 
because a cold rain had fallen all day. 


We were hungry because some anima 
on the previous night had robbed us o| 
a whole side of bacon, which left us 
‘‘varied’’ diet of hard tack and water 
Had the trigger been properly squeezed 
on one or two occasions that day, this 
party would have undoubtedly dined 
on fried ape. The intent was there. 
In this frame of mind on the evening 
of the third day out from the mines, 
we stood on the sandy shores of the 
Caribbean. We had crossed the isth- 
mus and should have had a period of 
solemn rejoicing as the jungle hounds 
of old did, but the thoughts of food 
were uppermost and romance had no 
place. We made a forlorn looking 
crew ; some barefoot, others with pieces 
of shoe tied on like sandals, clothes torn 
to shreds by jungle thorns and the rot- 
ting effect of rain and tropical sun, 
beards like bandits, and two crippled 
horses bringing up the rear. 

Native villages were generally 
shunned at night because of the fever, 
but there are times when hunger and 
privation crowd out our better judz- 
ment. So it was that night found us 
comfortably housed in a building do- 
nated by the aleade, or mayor, of Nom- 
bre de Dios. Followed an orgy of food 
and vile native tobacco and the ‘‘gay 
life’’ of the city. No need to worry 
about the American doughboy’s ability 
to find his fun wherever on earth you 
put him. Ours were shaking a wicked 
foot at a native dance within ten min- 
utes after we had finished supper. As 
for the officers, we had as much fun in 
this little old town as we could ask for. 
After all the pleasures of life are more 
or less a matter of contrast, and the 
whale oil lamps of Nombre de Dios 
thrilled me as much that night as the 
bright ones of Broadway ever have. 
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The village today is picturesque as 
t looks out over the blue waters of the 
Caribbean and the islands of cocoanut 
palms, but the Nombre de Dios of yes- 
terday plays the more important part. 
Visited by Christopher Columbus dur- 
ing his fourth voyage in 1502, named 
by Nieuesa in 1509, when he halted his 
little band and exclaimed, ‘‘Paremos 
aqui en nombre de Dios’’ (Let us stop 
here in the name of God), the first eap- 
itol of the Spanish Castilla del Oro, 


and then, in 1596, ignominiously 
burned by Francis Drake. 
There are, of course, wild and 


strange tales concerning the San Blas 
Indians, whose territory lies about five 
miles east of Nombre de Dios, and I’ve 
seen many of their fine stalwart speci- 
mens of manhood on the outskirts of 
the San Blas country, but I have yet 
to see one with a ring through his nose 
or with his teeth filed. However, the 
last white men to attempt settling 
within the boundaries of their country 
were the brave cohorts of Antigua 
Diego Ribero, in 1524, and the Indians 
resented their coming and killed every 
one of them. From that day till this 
the white man has kept out, and the 
unwritten law stands today just as it 
has these many years. An official of 
the Canal Commission while looking 
for sand deposits, beached on their in- 
hospitable shores, and he was promptly 
told to leave before sundown and not 
to come back. He considered these re- 
marks sufficiently weighty to look else- 
where for his sand. There is also a 
tale of two deserters from the Army 
who were captured by these Indians. 
and the one that eseaped from his eap- 
tors came back with a hair-raising story 
of the fate of his partner. It sounds a 
bit too romantie but there is no deny- 


ing that the whites are unwelcome. 
Yet I doubt very much that these In- 
dians would slice a man up and make 
a stew of him without first giving him 
a chance to leave their most exclusive 
circle. 

At the commissary of a British cocoa- 
nut plantation near Nombre de Dios, 
we stocked up on provisions and corn 
for the animals. We sat down to take 
the husks off the corn and shell it, but 
found that the animals would not touch 
it either way. That, however, was a 
situation which we could not remedy, 
so we packed up and headed for Porto 
Bello. There was no trail so we fol- 
lowed a compass bearing, first through 
the mammoth plantations, 
then into the densely jungled lowland 
swamps. These swamps were horrible 
places where, time and again, all fifteen 
of the horses and mules were stuck in 
the mud up to their flanks and in a 
helpless state, for as soon as a mule 
could be dragged out of the mire, he 
would go in again within the next few 
yards. This continued until we dis- 
covered the simple expedient of cordu- 


cocoanut 


roying the worst places with palms. It 
is surprising how a few palms will hold 
up the weight of a horse or mule and 
prevent him from miring. We dared 
not allow the two lame horses to lag 
far behind because of the jaguars 
which are plentiful in these parts and 
we were forced to lose a lot of time 
keeping them from getting in the mud 
and giving up. The result was that 
night overtook us here in this hopeless 
place. Night in a dense jungle swamp, 
up to the waist in mud and slime, with 
fifteen exhausted animals suffering for 
want of water, is no nice experience, 
and for a moment an undefinable ter- 
ror seized us all. There was but one 
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thing to do—follow the luminous com- 
pass and keep moving. To attempt a 
halt for the night would mean the loss 
of the entire train, as none of the ani- 
mals had much fight left in them. We, 
unknowingly, did a very wise thing by 
starting to yell and ‘‘cuss’’ at the top 
of our voices, which served both as * 
morale booster and a means for keep- 
ing the animals from lying down. It 
also brought us assistance in the form 
of a native who had, no doubt, been 
attracted by our cries. The light of 
his lantern flickering through the gloom 
seemed at first the hallucination of a 
fevered brain, but following him we 
soon found that the old compass had 
served us true, for we were on the 
beach at last, and, after a refreshing 
drink in the Rio Indio, we made camp 
rear the old man’s hut. At the close of 
such a day, the boiling coffee and the 
soothing sound of the animals crunch- 
ing the corn they spurned before was 
indeed sweet music. 

It looked like folly to leave the coast 
and again strike inland through those 
horrible swamps, but there was no 
choice in the matter because of the 
miles of distance saved by moving on a 
straight line. So before the sun was 
very high, the work of cutting palms 
and dragging mules through the mud 
was in full progress. At the end of 
this day nine worn-out, mud-covered 
individuals stretched out like the 
spokes of a wheel around a smoulder- 
ing fire and forgot there ever was any 
mud or jungles. 

The next evening traces of the Ca- 
mino Real and other signs of a former 
civilization appeared and finally the 
town of Porto Bello, its massive stone 
ruins strangely contrasted with the 
gaudy modern dwellings and thatched 


native huts. The old cathedral, th 
sixteenth century customs house an 
the fortresses of San Felipe and Sai 
tiago del Principe are somewhat in 
tact, and it is evident that Morgan i 
1668 used less destructive measures j) 
capturing this city than when sackin: 
Panama, or else the quality of th 
stone and the construction of th: 
buildings of Porto Bello are better. 

This town also has a history o! 
which few on the American continen! 
can boast. On November 2, 1502, Co 
lumbus sailed into this beautiful har 
bor and fittingly named it Puerto 
Bello. The spelling has changed, ani 
perhaps the verdant hills, but the bean 
tiftul harbor remains the same and is 
used even now as a safe haven fo: 
ships during the hurricane season. 
Somewhere in this peaceful bay lies 
the body of Sir Francis Drake, that 
brave, chivalrous, and piratical gentle- 
man who made life so eventful for the 
Spaniards during the sixteenth cen 
tury. You will remember that he was 
buried at sea, his body being placed in 
a leaden coffin. History tells us that 
it was his own wish that his last rest- 
ing place be here in this beautiful arm 
of the Atlantic. 

Following the shore west from Port» 
Bello, several deep rivers are encoun 
tered, and as is most often the case in 
Panama, each is supplied with a gen- 
erous quota of crocodiles. The largest 
of these reptiles prefer to live at the 
river’s mouth in the salt water ani 
they seldom go far up stream. I'v: 
never heard of an adult being attack! 
by one, although the natives live in 
mortal fear of them; but I have known 
several instances where Army dogs hav 
suddenly been pulled below the surfac: 
and have never come up, and a few in 
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ces where native children have met 
milar end. Nevertheless, it is a bit 
oneerting to be out among them, 
ling to the tail of a horse or mule, 

your feet dangling behind like a 


pting plece of bait on a trolling 


We avoided the filthy little coast 
ve of Maria Chiquita in choosing 
mp site and stretched our picket 
near a spring a mile or more from 
town. A couple of us went over 
e town, however, to buy some eggs, 
the first sight that greeted us was 
nitial preparations for the execu 
and cooking of an iguana. These 
lizards grow to be over four feet 
neth, and with their hideous heads 
grotesque bodies seem more fitted 
the prehistorie section of a museum 
for the frying pan and, despite 
many enthusiasts who claim that 
meat is better than chicken, I 
nk chicken would get the majority 
votes in an American audience. 
Krom here a well-used trail strikes 
nd, winding through the mountains 
ard Colon, the metropolis of the At- 


side. For the first time since 
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leaving San Juan nearly two weeks 
before, we were able to swing into the 
saddle and ride. By this time our two 
lume horses were in very bad condition 
and the one hope was to get them safely 
to one of the Army posts neal Colon 
This left two of us on foot, and as we 
were all barefoot or nearly SO, and the 
trail rocky, it was decided to resort to 
the hazardous experiment of putting 
saddles on two of the pack mules 
Greatly to the surprise of every one, 
these two long-eared Bolsheviks be 
haved like little lambs and were as 
good saddle animals as could be wished 
for. 

France Field, the Air Service sta 
tion of the Army in Panama, is a few 
miles from Colon, and like most of the 
more modern posts on the Canal Zone, 
it is all that can be desired from the 
standpoint of comfortable quarters and 
accessibility to Colon and the other 
places of recreation. We had covered 
the twenty-one miles from Maria Chi 
quita in an incredibly short time, it 
being about four in the afternoon when 


our cavaleade passed the astonished 


sentry at the gate. It was apparent 
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that he was undecided as to the best 
course to follow, to present arms or 
call for the guard, so he played safe 
and presented arms to the old sergeant 
whose gray beard gave him a look of 
command. Our medical officer imme- 
diately sought a fellow colleague in 
order to replenish the quinine supply, 
and one of our Captains went to find 
the Post Adjutant, while the rest of us 
headed for the stables. 

The officer who went to pay his re- 
spects to the Commanding Officer had 
a unique experience. He was a wild 
looking sight, all signs of rank and his 
hat cord gone, he was barefoot and bare 
in other important places, so it was no 
wonder that when he burst into Head- 
quarters and announced himself to the 
Sergeant Major as a Captain in the 
Army, that this worthy N. C. O. gave 
him a wary glance and slipped into the 
Adjutant’s office and whispered that 
there was a crazy man outside who 
claimed to be a Captain in the Army. 
Fortunately the Adjutant recognized 
this ragged apparition as a former 
classmate, and the Sergeant Major was 
again able to breathe more freely. We 
had come into the Post from the back 
way and only the sentry at the gate 
had seen us, so perhaps he should have 
obeyed his Tenth General Order. 

The heavenly sensation of a_ hot 
shower at the Bachelor Officers’ Mess 
and a wonderful dinner prepared 
specially for us, certainly added mate- 
rially to our comfort; our brother offi- 
cers of the Air Service left nothing un- 
done which would in any way make us 
feel at home or add to our happiness. 
Next morning France Field insisted 
that a picture be taken of the party, so 
in borrowed shorts and breeches we 
assembled for this ordeal. The en- 


listed men came out shaved and bathed 
and wearing shoes, so it is quite evident 
the Squadron entertained them wel! 
also. We were so proud of them we 
put them in the front row, which is the 
right place for five men who had 
worked like these. 

It was arranged that the two crip- 
pled horses be left at France Field, and 
we bade these two comrades farewel| 
and started on our way. For some 
reason there is no highway across the 
Isthmus, and the Panama Railroad 
which for the most part is built over a 
series of fills and trestles, is the only 
rormal means of travel from one side 
of the Isthmus to the other. There was 
no authority to ship our horses and 
mules, and we could hardly go back 
over the route we had come, so the rail- 
way track was the only solution. 

The old timers of the canal con- 
struction days shook their heads and 
told us we would never make it because 
of the trestle over part of Gatun Lake, 
but such discouraging remarks didn’t 
ease the difficulty so we moved on down 
the track just in time to meet the 
morning passenger train. The mules 
and horses, however, stood like statues 
while this hissing monster almost liter- 
ally brushed past them. But it is bore- 
dom to ride along a railway track at a 
slow walk and watch the mile posts and 
numbered telegraph posts pass slowly, 
so it was a relief to reach the trestle 
where there would be at least some sort 
of fun. It was assuredly a long swim, 
and the water was deep right up to the 
shore but off came the saddles, and 
Jumbo and Joe, the gamest horses of 
the party, were led to their fate. We 
stripped completely, and taking a good 
hold on the horses’ tails with the right 
hand, and holding the reins gently in 
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the left, set sail. Joe made it across 
first and Jumbo with due deliberation 
followed. So the first voyage was com- 
pleted and the two horses, puffing a 
little, were tied in plain view of the 
opposite bank to serve as an inspiration 
and guide for the other animals, for it 
is a known fact, and a reasonable one, 
that one horse will go where another 
has gone safely. There was no use tak- 
ing any chances with the members of 
the party who could not swim pretty 
well, so a bargain was struck by which 
three of us agreed to ferry across all 
the animals, if the rest of the party 
would earry the saddles, loads, and 
packs across the trestle. I think we got 
the best of the bargain, as we had a lot 
of fun with some of the animals, one 
horse in particular who tried to climb 
a stone pier in the middle of the lake 
and almost drowned because of his fool- 
ishness. 

That night we reached Gamboa and 
the railway bridge over the lower 


Chagres River, and as there is a foot 
path over this bridge there was no 
trouble in crossing. It was only fifteen 
miles further to Fort Clayton, but a 
good night’s sleep carried a stronger 
appeal than riding right into camp, so 
we made our last camp de luxe, and 
cleaned up the pantry. We arrived at 
Fort Clayton the next morning, May 
19, 1922, having covered one hundred 
and ninety-one miles, most of them 
‘*nautieal.’’ 

It is greatly to be regretted that the 
camera taken along by one of the offi 
cers of the party became water soaked 
and was ruined, as pictures recording 
graphically this first suecessful venture 
across the Isthmus, by old or new-made 
trail, through jungle and swamp would 
be of particular interest. We are in- 
cebted to France Field for the group 
picture, and to the Official Photo- 
grapher, Panama Canal, for the ar- 
tistic views of Panama. 


D 


Your Contribution 


Your contribution to the Infantry 
School Recreation Center fund, be it 
large or small, will be thankfully re- 
ceived and highly appreciated. 


Decide how you propose to partici- 
pate and send your contribution along. 
The money is needed now to keep the 


work going on. 


Please do not procrastinate further. 











Dollar Chasers 


Mgaj. H. A. 


FAVORITE indiet- 
ment against Amer- 





icans charges them 
with being dollar- 
chasers par excel- 
lence. Doubtless this 
will still be held 
against us as we line 
up to receive our 


halos at the pearly 





gates or to check our 
overeoats before entering. 

Well, why not admit that we are 
good at the game of making money 
—and equally good at spending it? 
Why not admit that while our ex- 
travagance may, for example, outrage 
a Frenchman’s sense of economic de- 
cenecy, our generosity makes him look 
like a miser by comparison? In other 
words why not admit the charge and 
unhorse our critics by showing that 
generosity makes for us more friends 
than extravagance does ~ enemies? 
That liberality is a better solvent of 
international problems than selfish- 
ness? 

But whether or not we speak up 
in our own behalf, there are plenty 
who do. And the gratifying thing is 
that so many of our defenders are 
naturalized Americans who know the 
traits of both their native and their 
adopted countries. Consider these 
statements encountered in the course 
of some recent reading: 

(a) Mareus Eli Ravage, a natural- 
ized American who spent his youth 
in Roumania, says in ‘‘Our Senti- 
mental Pilgrimage’’ in the Saturday 
Evening Post: 


Finch, C. E. 


No people in the whole world 
less a slave to the mere love of luc 
than the American. Speaking ge 
erally, the vices of stinginess a) 
meanness, which are the unfailing } 
products of money-grubbing, are 
but unknown in America. The Euro 
pean works to save. He serimps a 
worries and frets himself and all w! 
come near him into indigestion and th 
spleen, not so much by hard work as 
by his everlasting fear of not beiny 
able to lay up enough for his old ag. 
before he even knows whether the: 
is going to be any old age. 

The American exerts himself to 
earn, and spends as he goes along. I! 
does not wait to retire when he has 
got old and lost the knack to play 
He retires every evening or every sea 
son for a space and makes the most of 
what he has put by in the interva 
while he is still young enough to get 
some zest out of life. 


(b) Gamaliel Bradford, a dyed-in 
the-wool native of the city of th 
Sacred God, says in his essay on P. T 
Barnum in ‘‘ Damaged Souls,’’ 
reading, by the way) : 


(good 


Foreigners are always accusing 
Americans of idolizing the dollar 
They misunderstand. In reality th 
American man of business cares noth 
ing for the dollar. He has not th 
miser’s passion for accumulating a> 
such. He is just as ready to spend as 
he is to gain, to fling away dollars fo: 
amusement or benevolence as fast, al 
most, as they come in, unless retain 
ing them is cledrly necessary to get 
more. What he idolizes is not mone) 
but success; and success in business 
in money-making, is the crude, ob 
vious form that appeals to a nation 
that has not yet wholly grasped tli 
finer interests and issues of life. 
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¢) Edward Bok, born a Hollander, 
ho came to this country a youngster 
six, makes a worthy contribution 
our literature in his ‘‘ Americani- 
tion.”’ We may become a bit weary 
Mr. Bok’s account of his monot- 
nously uniform success in everything 
undertook as editor of The Ladies’ 
lome Journal, but his conclusions in 


vard to his adopted land are sound 
nd, in a way, inspiring. He truth- 
illy puts us down as a wasteful peo- 
‘le, much given to superficial thought, 
mut he adds: 


As the world stands today, no na- 
tion offers opportunity to the degree 
that America does. * * * Into 
the best that the foreign-born can re- 
tain America ean graft such a wealth 
of idealism, so great an opportunity 
for the highest endeavor, as to make 
him the fortunate man of the earth 
today * * ® 

What is not generally understood 
of the American people is their won- 


derful idealism. Nothing so com- 
pletely surprises the foreign-born as 
the discovery of this trait in the 
American character. The impression 
is current in European countries, per- 
haps less generally since the war, that 
Americans are given over solely to the 
worship of the dollar. While between 
nations, as between individuals, com- 
parisons are valueless, it may not be 
amiss to say, from personal knowledge, 
that the Dutch worship the gulden in- 
finitely more than do the Americans 
the dollar. 

“IT do not claim that the Ameri- 
can is always conscious of this ideal- 
ism; often he is not. But let a great 
convulsion touching moral questions 
oceur and the result shows how close 
to the surface is his idealism. And 
the fact that so frequently he puts 
over it a thick veneer of materialism 
does not affect its quality. The truest 
approach, the only approach in fact, 
to the American character is, as Sir 
James Bryce has so well said, through 
its idealism. 


D 


The Slogan 
‘*You furnish the Dough, 
We'll furnish the Doughboys.’’ 
That is the slogan of the men at 
Fort Benning who are giving their la- 
bor to the Infantry School Recreation 


Center project. 


And they are going to it with en- 


thusiasm. 


Come through with your part of the 
‘*Dough’’ now when it is needed to 


keep the work going. 
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FOURTH VISION 





2 TT 2.30 p. m., Colonel 
Strong arrived at the 

| post-office, and went 
f | over our orders with 
us. <As before, I ar- 
ranged to have the 
auxiliary arms ac- 





company me at once 
to the line of defense. 
The engineers, gas 





platoon and _ four 
regimental headquarters squads were 
told to get out there in a hurry. 
This time, I tried a new wrinkle; I 
talked to the captain of the machine 
gun company with a view to getting 
all eight of his guns on my front line. 
Ile seemed to have a weakness for 
overhead barrages; I did not see it 
that way; I felt that all of the ma- 
chine gun barrages should be furn- 
ished by the machine guns in lines 
back of my battalion, that I was be- 
ing given credit for having a machine 
gun company in my defense and its 
commander had a way of seeking out 
handy places for overhead barrages. 
I did not tell him that I had already 
seen three visions in which the ma- 
chine gun overhead barrages had been 
conspicious by their uselessness; but 
I did emphasize the fact that machine 
guns of a front line battalion should 
not do any overhead work; that in 
a front line defense there was enough 
direct fire to satisfy even the most 
bloodthirtsy. Captain D replied that 
he rather agreed with me; but as a 
matter of policy he would call my at- 


tention to the fact that Major Spray, 
the regimental machine gun officer, 
had always taught him otherwise, and 
that Colonel Hose, the division machine 
gun officer, who was said by some to 
be really the tactical commander of the 
division* did the same; that I would 
have to let them select some position 
for barrage fire. I told him that | 
did not care who was running the di 
vision, but that I was running my) 
battalion, and if he did not use direct 
fire, | would relieve him and send him 
to Blois so fast that it would make 
him dizzy; that his machine guns had 
to quit their foolishness or I would 
know the reason why. He replied, 
and I agreed with him, that in an at- 
tack and on rear defense lines, there 
were good chances for machine gun 
barrages, but for downright defense 
the machine guns in the front line 
battalions should be in the front lines 
and should use direct fire; that if | 
gave him the orders to put his guns 
on the front line, he would be much 
pleased. So it was settled—and that 
was that. 

As my machine gun captain and 
myself were in such a good humor 
with each other, I felt that every- 
thing would go well, and I did not 
interfere with him when he selected 
his position in what I considered very 
bad places. It seems that next to an 
obsession for a barrage, the machine 
gunner feels that a machine gun is 
wasted when it shoots at a Blue at a 
less distance than 400 yards because 





*An actual statement in one division in the A. E. F. 
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‘he automatie rifle is supposed to take 
ihe place of the machine gun up to 
100 yards, and consequently he al- 
ways places himself under a tree or 
something, but at any rate out on a 
nose or open place where he ean see 
for miles around. Four of the places 

















if I did not build my defense around 
his machine guns it would be con- 
trary to his ideas of the use of ma- 
chine guns. I said to him that my 
Infantry training told me to put my 
strong point where I had it; and that 
when his technical training and my 
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he selected seemed good to me; but 
when he put the other four of his ma- 
chine guns on the edge of the woods 
southeast of Hill 462, in spite of the 
fact that I had my strong point back 
of him on top of the hill, I decided 
that his men were going to be ruined 
by the Blues without any help from 
the rest of the line. I pointed out to 
him the disadvantages of his position; 
but he said that all modern defense 
was built around machine guns and 
he would like to have his machine 
guns placed there; that his technical 
training (that word ‘‘technical’’ al- 
ways made me mad) showed him that 
the place selected was the proper 
place for his machine guns and that 


Infantry training interfered, I was 
not going to change, but that he could 
leave his old machine guns out there 
as I was not an expert on machine 
guns. We agreed that far; and he 
made a parting shot at me to the ef- 
fect that he was required by the reg- 
ulations (of some kind) to make a 
technical report to the division ma- 
chine gun officer showing where his 
guns were placed, and that would 
let me out if there was any difficulty 
(if the report got there in time) ; but 
that he really believed that I would 
be ordered to change my Infantry 
trench lines. As I said in the First 


Vision, the new organization had just 
been adopted and I had not fully 
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studied up on machine guns; so I let 
him place them where he pleased 
(See Map No. 4). 

This time I was very careful to see 
that my defense was connected up with 
the troops on my right and left. I sent 
Lieutenant Humphreys over to the 
left and I personally went over to the 
right to see that our lines joined 
properly. Of course, none of us ac- 
tually had lines; but the place where 
they were to be was clearly defined, 
and we were all well coordinated, 
each taking care of his own sector up 
to the limiting point as prescribed in 
bis orders. 

With my ideas as brought out in 
my Third Vision, it will at once be 
guessed that I did not waste time on 
lines as in First and Second Visions; 
but I promptly divided my sector into 
strong points as in the Third Vision, 
and assigned a limiting point to each 
strong point. Also, these strong 
points were mutually supporting: 
that is, they were not only on one 
general line, but they were so ar- 
ranged and that each strong point, it 
not busy with the enemy, would as- 
sist the adjacent strong point bv fire. 
The mattér of selection of the strong 
points for my three companies was 
fairly easy, especially in view of my 
knowledge as gained from the Third 
Vision, The ground was very similar 
to the ground some thousand yards to 
the front where I had failed so dis- 
astrously in the Third Vision. How- 
ever, I recognized the fact that my 
failure was not due to poor selection 
of strong points, but was due to the 
Blues getting around my flanks be- 
cause I had not stuck to the limiting 
points of my sector. Therefore, my 
strong points in this line were in very 


much the same general position as i) 
the previous vision, except 1,000 yard 
to the west; this means that my righ 
strong point was composed of on 
company and was on the nose abou: 
1,000 yards back of Hill 446; my cente 
strong point was of one company an 
was on and east of Hill 463 and th 
wooded ridge south of it; my lefi 
strong point was of one company an 
was on Hill 462. 

The trench mortars took up th 
same position as in the First and Sec 
ond Visions, with the object of cov 
ering the ravine in front of Hill 462 
I tried to get them to arrange to cove: 
Booby’s Creek ravine in our sector: 
they said they would do this, but their 
fire would not be very effective unless 
they could observe it and this was im- 
possible because of Hills 442, 443 ana 
446. I told them to be ready to shoot 
there anyhow; so it was settled. 

The 37mm. gun took position in the 
eastern edge of the woods east of Hil! 
463, with the object of hitting any 
tank that came into view. This time 
they were cautioned not to disclose 
their position by futile though en 
joyable shooting at airplanes. 

The artillery sent an officer to re 
port to me, with the view of sending 
messages to the artillery as to just 
where I needed the artillery fire. This 
was especially satisfactory, as he had 
his own wire connection with the ar 
tillery. I told him to run his wire to 
my observation station and command 
post and to work with me wherever 
I should be. 


Next, the question came up of what 
to do with the engineers. In the goo 
old days, it was very simple; you just 
told the engineers to build a bridg 
and blow one up and it was all right. 
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od Bweigin- 


it there were no bridges to build 
d blow up; so I was at a loss. I 
ked to Captain Lee, as on previous 
casions, and again, as on previous 
asions, he told me about his sod- 

¢ the ground around division 
adquarters, building the Y. M. C. A. 
ud firing five rounds at target prac- 
e. None of these seemed to be of 

y value to me in my present job; 
it I remembered the wire entangle- 
nt work of the engineers in the 
Second and Third Visions; so I told 
him to get all the wire he could and 
put wire around combat 
vroup; and to put it so close, say 
about 30 feet, that a man couldn’t miss 
lue soldier stopped by the wire. 

| will add here that later Captain 
Lee came up and reported with great 
vlee that he had secured all the wire 
carried by the division engineers; so 
| patted him on the back and told him 
that he was beginning to get the idea 
and might some day be a real sol- 


every 


dier, 
The gas platoon was told to scatter 
\| through the strong points; and to 
prepared with horn and voice to 
proclaim that the Blues had put over 
a gas attack. I am personally op- 
posed to gas in modern warfare; it 
appears to me to be quite brutal. This 
brutality was especially of concern 
to me beeause I was afraid to put over 
persistent gas’’; and my platoon 
: could not, by working all night, put 
ver enough ‘‘non-persistent gas’’ to 
do any good; so I became even more 


} set in my abhorrence of gas in war- 
; fare. However, as the Blues might 
be so forgetful of the laws of war- 

fare as to use gas, I ordered my gas 
experts to be ready to warn us of it. 

The four regimental headquarters 





squads were, as before, told to place 
my command post, battalion aid sta- 
tion, observation station, and battalion 
kitchen in suitable places, as already 
designated in previous visions. 

The question of an outpost worried 
me a great deal. I did not see how I 
could keep the enemy from the ra 
vine of Booby’s Creek. It was of 
course possible to place a company on 
the ridge 446, 443, 442; but this com- 
pany could not build a defense there 
and also on the main line of resis- 
tance; and I surely wanted this com- 
pany on the main line of resistance. 
I thought of the 


neers to hold the outpost line; but 


sending eng!- 
decided that they were doing much 
more effective work in building wire 
entanglements. Finally, | came to a 
decision, as I had to come to some de- 
cision; and this decision was, to order 
each company to send forward to the 
ridge 446, 443, 442, two squads (total 
six squads) to oceupy this ridge, ob- 
serve and report enemy’s movements, 
prevent enemy patrol coming through, 
but to be sure to retire without be- 


coming seriously engaged. I sug- 
gested to the machine gunner that 
it would be an excellent idea for him 
to send one or two machine guns out 
with these outposts; that they could 
slaughter the Blues when they got into 
This 
suggestion met with no favor; he re- 
plied that they might be 
and that it was a principle with ma- 


the ravine of Booby’s Creek. 
captured ; 


chine guns never to be captured. 

All of my orders having been is- 
sued, I walked over the main line of 
resistance, and later over the outpost 


line. On the main line of resistance, 
the strong points were being well 
built, trenches were in bunches of 
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combat groups of three or six squads, 
the wire entanglements were being 
built all around each combat group; 
everything was satisfactory. On the 
outpost line, each of the six squads 
posted double sentinels on prominent 
points so that they could see and fire 
at any Blues who ventured too close. 

About 5 p. m. I was on the outpost 
line, just pasing the time away, every- 
thing was going so satisfactorily, 
when I saw the Blue cavalry chase 
into the woods southeast of Hill 443 
a patrol that I had previously sent out 
under Lieutenant Byrnes. As a re- 
sult, I ordered each of the two end 
squads to send out a patrol to the 
front for information. At 5.30 p. m. 
I saw these patrols just starting 
across the open ground east of 
Booby’s Creek; and at 5.40 p. m., I 
saw each of them returning. The rea- 
son was evident; a long column of 
Blues, at least a regiment, was march- 
ing along the road to the southeast of 
crossroads 420. The head of the 
column halted at the crest of the 
ridge and seemed to be resting. 

I returned at once to the main line 
with this information, and looked 
over my lines to see how well the de- 
fense work was progressing. They 
were going along at a good pace. 
Each squad had just about finished 
its own trench; the machine gun pits 
were fairly well along, each in its 
own selected place, and the men were 
laughing and cracking jokes about 
the hot time they were going to hand 
those Blues when they attacked. 
There was one fly in the ointment; 
the engineers had used up all their 
wire and the combat groups were not 
even one-fifth surrounded by wire. 


I became very indignant and 
gave Captain Lee a good ‘‘bawling 
out’’: I asked him why he had tol: 
me he had secured all of the wire 
that the division engineers had and 
yet it looked to me as if he had not 
secured any at all. He produced an 
alibi, just as I had expected; he drew 
his book and made a few rapid ealeu- 
lations and then told me that all of 
the wire carried by the engineers for 
the division was not enough to make 
500 yards of double apron wire en- 
tanglements ;* that we had nine com- 
bat groups each requiring about 450 
yards of double apron fence, and that 
these calculations showed that all of 
the division wire could actually wire 
in just one combat group. He had the 
figures, and showed me his ealeula- 
tions and insisted on going over them 
with me. I listened to him for awhile; 
then told him that I was a fighter and 
not a figurer and that he had to build 
those wire entanglements somehow. 
He said that if I would order the eap- 
tains to help him, he would show them 
how to use the farmer’s fences in 
that vicinity; so I did so, having rec- 
ollected how the engineers in the 
First Vision had lifted whole panels 
of wire fence and carried them to 
their combat groups and placed them 
around these groups. 

I next thought of those four poor 
lonesome machine guns on the edge 
of the woods to the southeast of Hill 
462 some 300 yards beyond the support 
of any troops in any strong point, and 
I had about made up my mind to find 
the machine gunner and again remon- 
strate with him and possibly order 
that he pull them back where they 
would not be so unsafe. Just at this 





*This statement is correct. 
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‘ime, Colonel Strong and Major Spray 
regimental machine gun officer) ar- 
rived, both very much _ excited. 
Colonel Strong called me aside and 
told me that the machine guns were 
running the division today*; that the 
Acting Chief of Staff had formerly 
been a machine gun officer, and had 
sent a peremptory order from division 


headquarters that I protect the ma-— 


chine guns in whatever position they 
should be placed. There was no time 
for diseussion; in fact, I simply said 
to Colonel Strong that I did not see 
it but I would do it as per orders, 
but that I was going to sit down im- 
mediately and write a letter to the ef- 
feet that it would break up my de- 
fenses if I had to furnish men to pro- 
tect machine guns in outlandish 
However, I would do it at 
onee, and fight the battle the best 
[ eould. This had some effect on 
Major Spray; so all three of us went 
down to look at the position of those 
four enterprising machine guns. Both 
Colonel Strong and myself recog- 
nized that our only chance of getting 
them pulled back was to get Major 
Spray to see the great risk of having 
his guns captured; so I started in 
with some statement of the depressing 
effect it would have on the morale 
of my men and of the machine gun- 
ners if they saw the Blues capture 
four of our beautiful latest model ma- 
chine guns. All of my sobs ran off 
him like water off a duck’s back; 
when he saw the machine gun position 
he was as happy as a kitten with a 
spool. He spent ten minutes telling 
us what a beautiful site it was for 
machine gun fire, swept the front 
with his arms as though the four ma- 


places. 
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chine guns could just cover the whole 
universe provided they could see it, 
and said that in all of his battles he 
had never seen a finer position. We 
tried to show him that they were in 
advance of all of our defensive lines 
and could not be supported without 
changing my whole line and incident- 
ally changing the rest of his machine 
guns. He said that it made no differ- 
ence; these machine guns must stay 
where they were; nothing could be 
better; the line must be built up 
around machine guns; and if I had 
let him talk much more I suppose he 
would have had the whole Blue and 
Red armies in concentric circles 
around these four measly machine 
guns. However, a bright thought 
struck me; I whispered to Colonel 
Strong, and we sprung it on Major 
Spray. The idea was simple, viz: to 
make the engineer company protect 
these four machine guns. Colonel 
Strong said that, in view of the moral, 
political, and military aspects of the 
situation (my trenches being nearly 
completed elsewhere), he believed he 
could get orders for the engineers to 
stay in order to protect the machine 
guns; that these engineers could dig 
large and deep trenches (digging be- 
ing their specialty); that they could 
defend the machine guns with a whole 
company of rifles. I forgot to men- 
tion to Major Spray that the engi- 
neers had fired only five shots in 
target practice at the training camp; 
but I did enlarge considerably on 
what excellent diggers they were (at 
least I hoped so—they had been busy 
on wire only) and how much help 
they could render those machine gun- 
ners in completing their machine gun 





*Actual statement in A. E. F. 
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pits. Major Spray assented; and it 
was settled; the engineers were at 
once taken off of the wire entangle- 
ment work and told to protect those 
four machine guns. Incidentally my 
captains by this time knew how to 
build the wire entanglements; so my 
battalion did not suffer. 

I was really satisfied; and sat down 
to supper with a feeling of content- 
ment. The mess officer had provided 
us with an excellent meal. There 
were a couple of birds, French fried 
potatoes, canned corn, sinkers, coffee, 
and plum pudding. He said that 
Colonel Strong had sent up the birds; 
and that he had been carrying the 
plum pudding for two months and de- 
cided to use it now as some of us 
might be unable to enjoy it after the 
battle. I made a note to thank 
Colonel Strong for his thoughtful- 
ness in sending us the birds, and I 
personally complimented the mess of- 
ficer for providing us with such a 
good supper. 

After supper, I made an inspection. 
Just as I had expected, the Blues near 
crossroads 420 decided to use the few 
remaining hours of daylight to feel 
out our position, and started a line 
of skirmishers across the open field 
west of the north and south ridge 
through crossroads 420. The artillery 
bracketed on them, and missed them, 
and they reached the shelter otf 
Booby’s Creek ravine. A _ second 
Blue line tried it; and the artillery oi- 
ficer with me stated that he had a 
telephone message to the effect that 
this line had been shot up so badly 
that it had become discouraged and 
had retreated. However, the first 
Blue line got busy right away and a 
few minutes later I heard firing from 
my outposts, and then saw the six 








Infantry outpost squads runnin. 
across the fields as fast as they coul. 

back to their own companies. I went : 

the nearest company, in order to lea: 

what was the matter. The senior eo; 
poral was very clear in his report 

he simply stated that he had order, 
not to become seriously engage: 
that the Blues came out of the ravin 

of Booby’s Creek and started for his 
outpost; that the only way he knew 
to prevent a serious engagement, ver) 
serious it would have been to him as 
the Blues had about three to one, was 
to retire as rapidly as possible; and 
here he was. The privates in his 
squad were more eloquent in relating 
to their comrades the reason for thei: 
retreat. I heard one of them say to 
a lot of wide-eyed listeners: ‘‘M. 
squad was there on the ridge, look 
ing over the ground for miles and 
miles to the east; and I saw ten thou 
sand, one hundred thousand, th: 
whole Blue army, coming straight at 
me. There were rows after rows of 
them, line after line of them, for miles 
and miles, as far as the eye could 
see.’’ It was rather discouraging to 
my men to hear these reports from 
eye-witnesses of the thousands and 
thousands of Blues that were coming 
straight at us. I could not be very 
positive in my statements to the con 
trary, because I had not been an eye 
witness; but I was certain that this 
enormous number of Blues was simp!) 
the Blues that were in the one skirm 
ish line that had slipped into the ra- 
vine of Booby’s Creek while the ar 
tillery was bracketing on them. It 
was very easy to see that the men in 
the ranks, who knew less than I knew 
were much impressed with that stor) 
of ‘‘miles and miles of Blues.’’ 


My outpost had failed me; so ! 
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id expect no more information as 
‘he number of Blues who were mass- 

in front of me. I asked the artil- 
. officer to find out what his obser- 
tion station could see. His report 

s definite, but discouraging. He 

d that his artillery was keeping 

a steady fire on columns of Blues 

» were coming down the ravine 

it leads from the ridge through 
crossroads 420 to the woods on 
sooby’s Creek west of Hill 441 and 

| of Hill 443; that they were hit- 
ting some of them, but that the dis- 
tance was so great from the firing 
point, the Blues were in dead spaces 
for a great part of the way, and the 
distance where they could be seen was 
so short that the Blues were not be- 
ing stopped. As a guess, it appeared 
that about four companies had al- 
ready reached the ravine of Booby’s 
Creek, and there was no decrease in 
the number of Blue troops that were 
continually running down this ravine. 
| tried to send out patrols to the 
front; but every one of them ran up 
against Blues somewhere, in the ra- 
vines, on Hills 442, 443, and 446, so 
| learned nothing at all about the 
number of Blues beyond the north 
and south ridge through Hill 420, 

lt was evident that the Blues were 
banking up in large numbers on the 
ridge in front of me. I could not tell 
when the attack might begin; so I 
ordered my men to sleep in their 
trenches, with their guns loaded and 
hbayonets fixed. This was not condu- 
cive to the best rest; but it was very 
necessary for safety. 

During the night there was contin- 
al firing by those four machine guns 
own in our front. The guns were back 

the woods about five yards; and evi- 


dently the machine gunner had given 
orders for the engineers to hide also 
back in the woods, because I saw no 
flashes of rifles outside of the woods, 
though there were many flashes just 
in the edge of the woods. Those ma- 
chine guns were certainly not going 
to be taken by surprise; every fifteen 
minutes, I would see a series of flashes 
and hear the sputter of the machine 
guns. The Blues tried once or twice 
to throw hand grenades into the ma- 
chine gun pits; but the machine gun- 
ners and engineers were too quick 
for them. Finally, about 2.00 a. m., 
there was a grand plunk of about 
fourteen artillery shells all at onee in 
and around those machine guns. The 
Blues had been drawing their fire for 
several hours, until they had the po- 
sition accurately located; then they 
blew all four machine guns to pieces. 
Some fifteen minutes later, Captain 
Lee reported to me with about 50 per 
cent of his company; he said that 
there were no longer any machine 
guns to protect, therefore he had re- 
turned. I remembered that Colonel 
Strong’s first orders had said that the 
engineers would return to division re- 
serve when work ceased; so, as my 
trenches were about complete, I told 
him he could consider himself relieved 
and go back to division reserve as 
per the orders. 

At daybreak the battle opened with 
a vengeance. The Blue _ barrage 
started about 100 yards in front of 
our main line; held itself there for 
10 minutes and then moved forward. 
My men had learned all about bar- 
rages in the training camp; so they 
knew exactly what to do—they just 
got down as low as possible in the 
trenches and waited for the Infantry 
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to follow after the barrage. And the 
Blue Infantry certainly followed. It 
must be confessed that a certain 
amount of admiration is due to the 
Blues in spite of their mailed fist in 
causing this war and their cruel meth- 
ods of conducting the war. When it 
came to the war itself, the Blues cer- 
tainly were brave, and knew the 
game. Their Infantry in a line of 
skirmishers, a perfect line, was fol- 
lowing only about 100 yards behind 
the Blue barrage. My captains were 
in barrage-proof observation stations ; 
and they saw the Blue line just be- 
hind the barrage. They knew that it 
required quick work to rise in time 
after a barrage; but my men had been 
trained for just this thing, and quick 
work was one of their strong points. 
The barrage had passed not more 
than 15 yards beyond my trenches, 
in some cases it had not quite passed, 
when my men arose and manned the 
trenches. I had taught them that a 
barrage can make a man keep his 
head down only so long as the barrage 
is actually on that man’s head; that 
the Blue barrage and the Blue Infan- 
try could not both be on the men’s 
heads at the same time. So, my men 
remembered my teachings, let the bar- 
rage pass, then arose from the bot- 
tom of the trench, aimed at the Blue 
line, and began to slaughter the Blues. 
Great gaps appeared in the Blue line 
in front of the combat groups; in 
fact, I could easily see from my ob- 
servation station exactly where were 
my combat groups. It was easy enough 
to count them; every combat group 
had made its own gap in the enemy 
line. Some few lone individual Blues 
managed to stay alive in front of the 
combat groups until they reached the 
wire around them; but then they 


were shot down or killed by hand 
grenades. Not a man of the Blue force 
got inside the wire of any com)at 
group. 

In view of the many breaks in the 
Blue skirimish line, one break for each 
combat group, I expected to see the 
Blue line waver and then retreat. But 
to my surprise, this did not happen 
at all. About two-thirds of the Blue 
line had not been touched at all; each 
combat group was shooting directly 
to the front (as soldiers have always 
done since the invention of gunpow- 
der), and the Blues in the intervals 
just keep on going. Some of the ma- 
chine guns were between the combat 
groups, and of course they created 
their own gaps in the Blue line in 
front of them; but the majority of 
the machine gunners were in the com- 
bat groups themselves, and conse- 
quently they assisted only to make 
the gap larger for that particular 
combat group. 

Some good fortune did come my 
way, this being the first good fortune 
that I had experienced in the battle. 
This was due to two of my machine 
guns; and I have to take my hat off 
to machine guns when properly com- 
manded. These two machine guns 
were on Hill 462; and I remembered 
them particularly because, just as | 
was passing there on my inspection 
trip the night before, the lieutenant 
in charge was explaining to my In- 
fantry captain in charge of the strong 
point there that his idea of machine 
guns was that they were to fite to the 
front where necessary, but that flank- 
ing fire was where the machine gun- 
ner came into his own. With this 
idea, he had placed his two machine 
guns right in the front combat group 
of the strong point; and he said that 
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‘+ any Blues got by on his flank, they 

. ald be sorry for it because he 
vould take great delight in shooting 
‘hom in the side or in the back. Well, 
he certainly did so. The Blue wave, 
with gaps in front of the strong point 
of Hill 462, passed on into the in- 
terval between Hill 462 and 463, mak- 
ing for the small clump of woods a 
little to the west of the ridge line. 
Their speed was the speed of the bar- 
rage, 100 yards in 4 minutes; and 
they could not go any faster. It made 
a perfeet target for the two machine 
guns on their flank, and this lieuten- 
ant took advantage of it. He simply 
fired along that Blue line, and any 
bullet that missed one man was sure 
to hit another, by ricochet if not by 
direct shot. I suppose the nearest 
man in that line had eighteeen bul- 
lets in him before he hit the ground; 
and the rest of the line began to 
crumple up. Some of the Blues ran 
forward to get to the clump of trees, 
and ran into their own barrage; oth- 
ers turned and ran away, thinking 
discretion the better part of valor; 
the rest sooner or later fell under the 
fire of these two machine guns though 
they did capture and destroy the 
37mm. gun before the machine guns 
got them. 

In the rest of the line, I was not 
at all fortunate. None of the other 
machine guns were sited for flanking 
fire; so naturally as soon as the Blue 
line got beyond the line of combat 
groups, they were perfectly safe; 
they just marched more or less peace- 
fully on to the shelter of the woods 
between the strong points, lay down 
there, and coneocted further mischief. 
| tried to think up some way to drive 


them out; but could not do it. The 
artillery could not shoot at them, in 
their somewhat indefinite position, 
without hitting our own combat 
groups. The same applied to the 
Blue artillery; so we felt that we 
were safe from that trouble. I longed 
for a formed reserve, even the 50 per 
cent of the engineer company would 
have been enough to chase the Blues 
out of the shelter of the woods; but 
‘‘work had ceased’’ and I had let the 
engineers go. I ordered the company 
commanders to make counter-attacks 
with platoons; but it was not prac- 
ticable to get them out of the trenches 
where the Blues were keeping them. 
One platoon did climb out and rush 
for a number of Blues in the woods, 
but the volley that reached them was 
so deadly that three-fourths of the 
platoon was killed or wounded and 
the other fourth retired to the 
trenches. 

It being impossible to drive back 
the Blues who had gotten through 
in the intervals, I decided to eall for 
help, and sent for Lieutenant Sanger 
of my Communication Platoon. He re- 
ported that his wires were all cut, and 
that his sending machine of the radio 
was out of business. He said that the 
regimental signal officer had promised 
to send him up two piegons, but that 
they had not been received. My heart 
took on a few extra jumps; for I re- 
membered the excellent birds that had 
furnished the supper the night be- 
fore, and I knew then just what had 
become of those two pigeons and I 
understood the great thoughtfulness 
of Colonel Strong in sending them to 
me* 

I did not mention this little mishap 





*This happened in France. 
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to Lieutenant Sanger; I just asked 
him if he could not think of some 
method by which he could get a mes- 
sage back to Colonel Strong. He point- 
ed to a balloon on Hill 487 and said 
that he might signal a message through 
them. We agreed to try this; and he 
started his message. However, he 
suddenly stopped and said, ‘‘They are 
sending us a message; possibly 
Colonel Strong is sending reinforce- 
ment.’” We waited; and I watched 
him put down the letters as they came 
as follows: ‘‘T-h-e-y a-r-e f-i-r-i-n-g o-n 
y-o-u.’"* Comment is 
walked away. 

The battle was now taking on a 
peculiar aspect; one entirely unpre- 
cedented. The Blues were holding 
about two-thirds of my area, lying 
down but not intrenched; my men 
were holding the remaining third, well 
intrenched. My chances seemed to 
be good for holding my combat group 
intrenched areas; and I had no fear 
that the Blues would advance to the 
west, as they had done in the Third 
Vision, leaving my whole force neu- 
trilzed; they could not do this safely 
with my men firing in their backs 
from their present location. 

However, although the situation 
was entirely unprecedented, it ap- 
peared that General A must have 
somewhere in his books written down 
a method of overcoming just this 
present difficulty. The Blues knew 
the plan thoroughly; and began to 
understand it. The first light upon 
my understanding broke through the 
midst of my ideas when I noticed from 
my observation station that my men 
in the trenches were facing to the 
rear, simply because the Blues were 


useless. I 


in their rear and were shooting 
them from the rear. In all previ 
wars of which I had ever read. 
trenches were faced to the front . 
the men fired to the front. Yet | 
the Blues managed to place th, 
selves in a lying position in rea: 
my trenches and my men had to m 
a complete about face in order to k 
from being shot in the back of 
head, and incidentally to shoot 1), 
Blues. This caused difficulty; 1) 
trenches had been built as in other 
wars with the berm and the firing 
step to the front; to fire to the rear. 
the men had to place their heads 
above the trench, rest their feet on 
the firing step of the front slope. 
making a kind of cantilever of their 
body from the firing step to the back 
edge of the trench. Yet, even in spit: 
of this difficulty, I felt that my men 
were still at an advantage, as a Blue 
soldier lying down is not equal to a 
Red soldier in a trench even if fac 
ing to the rear in eantilever fashion 

The firing continued for some time; 
and my men held their own. I began 
to feel that they would continue to 
hold their own. But, again I realized 
that General A was a writer of good 
books; for a second Blue line ap- 
peared from the east, passed through 
the artillery barrage (and it ap 
peared to me that I had not enough 
artillery, because so many Blues got 
through) and joined the Blues in the 
intervals between my combat groups 
This time, the Blues avoided the in 
terval between Hills 462 and 463; thy 
did not care for another 
with those two machine guns. !1 
front of the other combat groups. 
however, they did not suffer the !oss 


spraying 





*The message from the famous balloon at Santiago. 
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they suffered before. Some of 
men turned around to fire to the 
t. as was intended, but the Blues 
mptly shot them in the backs of 

heads. It was not evident to 
this time that I had just so many 


at groups; in facet on counting 
the Blue | found 
m to be zero, thus showing that 


gaps in line, 
Blues in my rear had been suffi- 
t to divert my men from firing on 
Blues in this second line now com- 
However, we still held 
the Blue 
could not get inside the wire of 


ng forward. 
own, beeause second 
combat groups, and it finally had 

to split and join the other Blues. 
I'he fight went on more or less inter- 
ttently until about 3.00 p. m. when 
irtillery officer told me that the 
observation point had 
sighted large columns of Blues about 
420, and that they all 
seemed to be headed toward my de- 


artillery 
ossroads 
lense line. It was evident to me that 
defense was about over. My com- 
‘ groups would soon be charged by 
s great number of Blues, and there 
ould be an end of this battle. Again 
| had been defeated. I felt that I 
lad done quite well, but not well 
enough, 
| pinned my fath on those two lone 
machine guns on Hill 463; the lieu- 
tenant had just begun to bring flank 
on the second Blue line when it 
lisappeared into the woods; and I felt 
ce that he would begin to fire on the 
rd line long before it reached our 
\ third line of attack seemed un- 
to the Blues; evidently 
vy had no time to waste in the final 
rge. Suddenly, the firing in the 
(ls became stronger and stronger. 


‘essary 





Through the few open spaces, I noticed 
that the Blues were crawling forward 
I remem- 
bered that they were unable to get by 
the wire entanglements; and again I 
breathed 


toward each combat group. 


least it would 
take a third line of Blues to destroy 


easier; at 


the combat groups; they were now 
all around the wire, in fact, practi- 
cally on the combat groups, but could 
not get by the wire and the 
fight. A shower 
of hand grenades thrown 


finish 
I was disappointed. 
from out- 
side each combat group, whistled over 
the fell in the 
trenches. It was all over; and with 
a sinking heart, I remembered how 
sure | had felt insisted that 
the wire should be only 30 feet away, 


wire, and squad 


when | 


so close to the combat groups that 
the poorest shot could not miss his 
man. 
Everything was now lost, except 
the strong point on Hill 462, and this 
was holding its own solely by reason 
of the good fight put up by those two 
lone machine guns. I began to won- 
der just how the Blues would extin- 
guish this strong point; for it was 
evident to me that it would soon be 
extinguished. Blues were gathering 
in the woods and ravine to the south- 
east of Hill 462. I saw several tanks 
in plain view, now that my 37mm. gun 
was gone, waddling along up this same 
ravine. The artillery officer said that 
his observation station reported much 
Blue artillery around crossroads 420; 
and that his artillery was now retir- 
ing in order to avoid capture. 


the hill 462, I the 


From 


heard refrain 


slightly, that I had so often heard 
from the Reds: 

‘*The brave Reds, they never run; 
but the Blues will have their way.”’ 
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The exact manner in which the 
Blues took Hill 462 was not disclosed. 
The crystal clouded, and became dead. 
1 would never know just what hap- 
pened to that brave lieutenant and his 
two brave machine guns. Even so, 
I wanted to know what those old ser- 
geants had to say about my defense 
this time. I looked for a long time at 
the erystal, but it would not clear. 
Evidently, Sergeant Wire and several 
of the others were dead; the rest were 
still on Hill 462. 

Their criticisms did not appear 
necessary to me. I felt that I had 
gathered in the necessary lessons, to 
the following effect : 

18. Outpost troops should not come 
from the troops in the firing line, as 
they discourage their own men when 
they fall back. They should come from 
troops in rear and should pass beyond 
the firing line when they fall back. 

19. Machine guns on front lines 
should be so located that their most 
important fire will be along a line, that 
is, be flanking fire. This means that 
the machine guns should fire along 
lines of wire. 


D 


Infantry School Project 
Participation in the Infantry School 
Recreation Center project is open to 
every member of the Infantry Asso- 


ciation. 


There is included in this number of 
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20. Lines of wire should be p)iced 
along the whole front, in front o/ the 
intervals as well as in the front of the 
combat groups. As the lines of wire 
in front of the intervals must be pro. 
tected by machine guns they should be 
placed so as to be flanked by machine 
gun fire. 

21. Wire entanglements should 4). 
ways be placed far enough from the 
trenches so that attackers from out. 
side the wire cannot throw hand gren.- 
ades into the trenches. 

22. The defense is built up around 
machine guns, but only after they are 
so placed that it can be built up 
around them. 

23. Machine guns, automaties, ete. 
and rifles should be used to assist ad- 
jacent groups; in fact, defense should 
be so planned that this is done. 


Having assimilated these lessons, 
and the preceding lessons, I felt that 
there was no more for me to learn. 
Casually, I glanced at the crystal, 
while waiting for Colonel Strong to 
arrive; it cleared, and again the Bat- 
tle of Booby’s Bluff was unrolling be- 
fore my eyes. 
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Russian Campaign, 1915 
Mgj. H. T. Burgin, C. A. C. 


—— OON after the dec- 
| Jaration of war in 
| 1914 Russia had 
| launched an 


3 
Aes 


offens- 
ive from the vicinity 
of Kovno-Grodno 


against Germany in 
East Prussia; she 


was successful at 
first; then (Septem- 
ber) came the battle 
of Tannenberg, with its resultant blow 
to Russia’s advance. The battle of 
Tannenberg resulted in the defeat of 
only a part of the Russian Army and 
was only a temporary check to her. 
The Russian Army, getting stronger 
and stronger, was looked upon by the 
western world as the ‘‘steam roller’’ 
that would erush the Central Powers. 
The Germans being too busily engaged 
with the British, the French and the 
Belgians in the west to transfer large 
forces to the east front had to be con- 
tent with parrying the enemy’s thrust 
in the east, trusting to Austria-Hun- 
gary to do her part. 

Russia directed her masses against 
the Austrians in Galicia, and with sin- 
gular suecess. Her plans were to hold 
(East Prussia, Upper 
Silesia and Southern Posen) and to 
pound the Austrians on the Carpathian 
front; overrun the Hungarian Plains, 
and put Austria-Hungary out of the 
war. She succeeded in driving the 
Austro-Hungarian north flank west of 
the Vistula and eaused the 9th German 
Army to retire upon Silesia and the 
Austro-Hungarian Army to give 


the Germans 


further ground, the ‘‘steam roller’’ ad- 
vancing slowly westward. 

The Germans transferred troops (8 
infantry and 1 cavalry division) from 
the west and struck the Russians in 
the vicinity of Lodz (November 12). 
The foree of the German blow was 
spent in vicinity of the Brzura and the 
Rawka, west of Warsaw. The influ- 
ence of winter began now to be felt. 
The results were, at the end of 1914, 
trench warfare from the vicinity of 
Tilsit to the vicinity of Gorlice, with 
fluid front in the Carpathians, where 
the Russians continued to hammer the 
Austrians all through the winter. The 
line of the winter of 1914-1915 was 
approximately that shown on Map IX 
for the summer campaign (enclosed) ; 
except in the north sector, where it ran 
Mlawa — Lotzen — 
Memmel. 


Gumbinnen - 


TOPOGRAPHY 

The Carpathians extend east and 
south in a great curve, 60 miles wide 
in the center. No river crosses the 
crest line, but some six passes permit 
roads and railroads to get through. 
Many rivers with difficult ridges be- 
tween flow generally northward. 

The San is an important river 50 
to 150 yards wide, flowing into the 
Vistula. 

The Dneister is a decided obstacle— 
broad and bordered by marshes. 

Roads and railways converge in a 
few water gaps. Passes carrying rail- 
ways average about 50 miles apart. 
The topography of the Carpathians 
presented a serious obstacle to a Rus 





‘From the viewpoint of the German High Command. 
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sian advance into the 
Plains. 

Plateau just north of the Carpath- 
ians (Podilan). A forested upland with 
many streams and gorges, difficult to 
traverse. Lemberg guarded the gate- 
way from the Bug River lowland to 
the plateau of the headwaters of the 
San and Dneister. Pryzemysl served 
further to guard this plateau. Cracow 
—Juroslau was the main east and west 
railroad route. 

The plains of Poland, 300 to 400 
feet high, are monotonously level. The 
rivers do not cut deep courses and 
their valleys are wide and subject to 
flood. 

Hill and lake country of Prussia. 
Noted for intricate network of marshes 
and lakes culminating in the east in 
the Masurian Lake region. Whole 
country made up of barren sandy hills, 
alternating with marshes, lakes and 
forests. A decided obstacle. Forces 
here would have to split into several 
columns. 

Rivers. The Dneister and the San 
have already been described. The Vis- 
tula is of great volume, unfordable, 
subject to terrible flood and navigable 
from its mouth to the San for large 
vessels, with few bridges. A serious 
military obstacle. Warsaw is situated 
on a terrace some 120 feet above the 
surface of the river. The Bug is a 
good-sized river, upper course through 
swamps; low marshes around Brest- 
Litovsk; a difficult obstacle to troops 
moving east or west. 

The Narew is bordered by almost 
impassable swamps and marshes, a dif- 
ficult obstacle. 

Besides the natural obstacles Russia 
had built imposing fortifications. 
Kovno, Grodno and Ossowiee were 


Hungarian 


very important, while Olita, Lon 7a, 
Ostrolenka, Rozan, Pultusk and Ser ck 
were smaller forts. 

The best natural barrier follow. 4 
line roughly as follows: Lower Dnvis. 
ter; upper Dneister and San mars)\;s: 
down the Vistula to Warsaw; up ‘he 
Narew to the Niemen; down the \ie. 
men to the sea. 

Communications.—The railroads on 
the German frontier formed a network 
and were well adapted for rapid move- 
ment of troops and so connected as to 
enable the shifting of troops laterally. 
In Poland, west of the Vistula, there 
were no connecting north and south 
lines. East of the Vistula there was 
but one main connecting north and 
south line west of the Pripet Marshies, 
enabling the Russians to shift troops 
laterally. The attached map shows the 
railroad system. 

The roads in Poland and western 
Russia were poor and, in bad weather, 
almost impassable. Suitable rock for 
road construction was searce. In ad 
dition, the number of roads and rail- 
roads was limited, as the people de- 
pended to a large extent upon river 
transportation. 


POLICITAL, ECONOMIC AND MILITARY SIT- 
UATION AT THE END oF 1914 
Political— Germany and .austria 
Hungary (the Central Powers) were 
at war with France, Great Britain and 
Belgium (the Allies) on the west, with 
Russia on the east, and with Serbia 
on the south. Japan joined with the 
Allies and undertook to drive Germany 
from China and the Pacifie. Turkey 
(October 14) had joined the Central 
Powers. Bulgaria and Rumania wire 


hesitating as to which side to join 
Italy was hesitating also, but it seemed 
certain she would join the Allis, 
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ist the Central Powers, or at least 
st Austria-Hungary. 

momical.—The Central Powers, 
‘ally Germany, with a high state 
dustrial development and a large 
hest and large supply of raw ma- 
_ were well fixed for carrying on 
As the war developed the mar- 
k's of the outside world became more 
more effectively closed to the Cen- 
Powers, and they were thrown 
and more upon their own re- 
es. Turkey was not overburdened 
with munitionment and the Central 
Powers were anxious to open a route 
their new ally. They did everything 
keep Italy neutral as long as pos- 
sible in order to hold open that route 
ihe outside world. 

war May 24, 1915. 
On the Allied side, munitionment did 
t offer any great obstacles. France, 


Great Britain and Belgium were in a 
hich 


Italy declared 


state of industrial development, 
and besides, had available the markets 
f the neutral world. 
marines 


The German sub- 
were preying Allied 
shipping, however, and causing some 
difficulties in that Russia 
was not so well off. She had a ponder- 
ous and massive army, fairly well 
equipped and supplied; her resources 
in raw material were large; but her 
industrial development was far from 
What it should have been to meet such 

crisis. Furthermore, Turkey, by 
«'osing the Dardanelles, prevented the 
\\ies from sending relief via the Black 
Sea; and German submarine activity 

| Aretie iee prevented much relief 
Via the Baltie. The Trans-Siberian 

ite was open, but this in itself was 
io! sufficient. With her low industrial 
development and her poor communica- 
ions with the outer world, Russia was 


upon 


direction. 


+ 
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less well equipped to meet the strain 
than either her Allies or her opponents. 
Serbia had an efficient and well-sup- 


plied army at the start. Her industrial 


development was fair, and markets 
were open to her. 
Military—The military situation 


on the east front has already been de- 
seribed. 

The Austrians had sent two invading 
forces into Serbia and both had been 
badly beaten and driven out. As a re- 
sult, however, the Serbian Army was 
very much weakened by fighting, by 
disease, and by a growing shortage in 
material. 

In the west the great German drive 
for Paris had culminated in the first 
battle of the Marne, followed by the 
German retreat to the Aisne and the 
stabilizing of the west front into trench 
warfare. The British were training 
and building up a large army for the 
western theater. German G. H. Q. 
feared a big Allied offensive in Cham- 
pagne in 1915. 

Russia, as has been stated, was mar- 
shalling her hordes against 
front. The Austrians were being 
worsted in Galicia and the Carpathians. 
The Serbian Army at least had to be 
watched. It was known that an Allied 
relief expedition was about to attack 
the Dardanelles and as yet Germany 
had not been able to open communica- 
tions with her ally, Turkey. Germany’s 
strategic reserve consisted 
army corps. 


the east 


of four 


VIEWS OF THE HIGH COMMANDERS— 
CENTRAL POWERS 


Falkenhayn, Chief of Staff, German 
Armies.—After the lines stabilized in 
the west, and the battle of Ypres had 
been fought, Falkenhayn decided that 
this was a war of endurance and sub- 
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ject to limitations so far as the Central 
‘swers were concerned; the principle 
working from situation to situation 
; fundamental. His guiding princi- 
e was that the war must be conducted 
wary, economical and defensive 
lines with offensive sorties on every 
favorable occasion but never staking 
‘all on one throw.’’ His beliefs were 
that the war would be won in the west; 
that a route must be opened up with 
Turkey; and that a ‘‘knockout’’ blow 
to Austria-Hungary must be prevented, 
not only to keep Austria-Hungary in 
but also to influence Bulgaria, Ru- 
mania and Italy. His principal limita- 
tion was the necessity of holding firm 
on the west front. Thus Falkenhayn’s 
plan developed to hold on the west 
front while attacking on east with ob- 
ject of crippling the Russian fighting 
power and relieving Austria-Hungary. 
Conrad, Chief of Staff, Austro-Hun- 
garian Armies.—Conrad seemed inter- 
ested most in getting relief for Aus- 
He proposed bringing 30 
divisions from the west and delivering 
a decisive bettie in Poland, economiz- 
ing forces in the Carpathians and East 
This idea was rejected, and 
he proposed to relieve Przemysl by an 
offensive from the Carpathian line. 
He appeared ready for battle but of- 
fered little in the line of maneuver. 
Hindenberg, Chief of Staff, German 
Armies in the East.—The idea of ma- 
neuver was uppermost with Hinden- 
berg and the object was the destruc- 
tion of the Russian fighting power on 
the field of battle. He proposed to re- 
inforee the armies of the north, and, by 
an advance through northwest Poland, 
to strike the right rear of the enemy’s 
system. Reinforcements were to be ob- 
tained by weakening the German cen- 


trian troops. 


Prussia. 
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ter, and by taking the four army corps 
held as a strategic reserve. 


WHAT WAS ATTEMPTED 

Falkenhayn’s plan was put into ef- 
fect, viz., to hold on the west front and 
to attack on the east front with an over- 
powering mass at a favorable spot, thus 
relieving the pressure on Austria and 
crippling the fighting power of the 
Russians, while holding the forces of 
leash (as it 
were) sufficiently to prevent their re- 
peating Napoleon’s fateful expedition 
to Moscow. 


the Central Powers in 


WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED 

From January 23 to April 20 the 
combined Austrian and German armies 
on the Carpathian front put forth an 
offensive from the vicinity of Gorlice 
to the east. This battle raged back and 
forth with advantages first to one side 
and then to the other, with the final 
apparent effect of giving the Russians 
more secure possession of the Carpath- 
ian passes and wasting the war-making 
ability of Austria-Hungary. Indirect 
results were considerable. The Central 
Powers had anticipated Russia in her 
offensive and thus put back the date 
of enemy offensives, so that the break 
through into Hungary proved impos- 
sible. The Russians were tired and 
needed a pause even more than their 
opponents; munitions and arms were 
growing short; and the Russian center 
was weakened in favor of the south 
flank. 

Decisive operations having been de- 
cided upon in the east, four army corps 
were sent from the west front to the 


east to form the 10th Army and to 
reinforce the 8th Army (see Map IX). 
The plan for the ensuing attack was to 
crush the Russian 10th Army in front 
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of Gradno by double envelopment. The 
attack started February 7, with a tac- 
tical success, resulting in the complete 
envelopment and capture of a large 
force of Russians at Augustowa on Feb- 
ruary 21. About 100,000 Russians 
were taken. Fighting continued until 
March 19 and did not really die down 
until the latter part of March, the 
Russians becoming weak in munitions 
and the Germans weak in men. 
This-was a great tactical success, but 
it was not a success strategically. The 
jerman not sufficiently 
strong to follow up the victory. 


force was 
Pres- 
sure against Austria-Hungary was re- 
lieved slightly, but by no means re- 
moved. There was still fear of the 
Allies breaking through in the west, 
though the French had failed in an 
attempt in Champagne. Russia came 
back with vigorous counter-attacks on 
German positions east of the Prussian 
frontier. The effects of the so-called 
Winter Battle of the Masurian Lakes 
were that Russia reinforced her right 
flank and weakened her center; that 
she lost heavily in leaders, munition- 
ment and men. 

Now came preparations for the real 
1915 campaign that was to put Russia 
practically out of the fight. Secret 
preparations were made for the main 
thrust under Mackensen in the vicinity 
of Gorlice-Tarnow. Eight divisions 
were secretly brought from the west. 
A new German llth Army and the 
4th Austrian Army were assigned this 
task. Mackensen’s force was probably 
the strongest that Germany had put 
under one general. The 11th Army 
consisted of 8 German, 2 Austrian divi- 
sions, and one cavalry division. The 4th 
Austrian Army consisted of 5 Austrian 
and 1 German divisions and 1 cavalry 





division. There were also about 1. (0 
guns and a gigantic munitionn »t 
The troops taking part were move. to 
position by circuitous routes. 
Hindenberg was directed to erea‘e a 
diversion in the north and exec) ‘ed 
this mission by a successful drive ito 
Courland. Memel was relieved March 
25 and Libau shelled March 31. Prog 
ress was made on the Dubissa front 
and Libau was later captured. These 
successes the Russians 
further to reinforee their north fi 
Mackensen’s attack started May | 
with a tremendous artillery prepara- 
tion, and on May 2 he broke the |in 
between Gorlice and Tarnow. The lus 
sians hastily withdrew from the (ar 
pathian passes, Dimitrieff’s army, in 
front of Mackensen, being badly shat 
tered but not destroyed. 


caused 


Russian ré 
serves sent out from Przemysl along 
the Wistok delayed the Germans long 
enough for Brousiloff’s 
army to withdraw. 


Carpathian 
He lost heavily in 
men and guns, but by May 12 was be 
hind the San; and the Russian front 
had been restored. 

The adjoining German and Austrian 
armies took part in the forward move 
ment, and by May 15 the entire Rus 
sian front from Pilica to Stry) was 
badly shaken, although the Russians 
were not routed and fought stubbornly, 
counterattacking seriously when neces 
sary to gain time. Toward the end of 
May the German advance slowed up 
and came to a halt on the San. 

On May 9 the French and British 
had opened relief offensives on the west 
front (Carency and Festubert) but 
without appreciable result. The Dar 


denelles was under naval and il 
tary attack, which made the Turkish 
and Balkan problems very acute. 

















On May 24 Italy declared war on 
istria-Hungary; this showed the 
essity for haste as Austria-Hungary 
st send troops against Italy. At the 
vyinning of the offensive German G. 
Q. and Conrad had no intention 
the effort should go beyond the 
both were 
xious to disengage large forces for 
against Serbia or Italy or both. 
made a strong 
inter-attack, but were unsuccessful 
‘inst the Germans, except that they 
ned time for further 


‘an-Dneister barrier, as 


The Russians now 


withdrawal. 
She was more successful against the 
\ustrians on the San and the Vistula 


| eame near overcoming them. 
Fresh troops were drawn from the 
est by the Germans, in spite of the 
risis at this time north of Arras. Two 


| a half divisions from France, 2 
n Poland, and 2 from Syrmia were 
The Germans as- 
saulted and eaptured Przemysl early 

June, which decided the fight for 
the line of the San. 


toward 


given to Mackensen. 


They pressed on 
Lemberg and Rawa Ruska, 
drawing the Austrians with them. By 
the middle of June they reached the 
line Grodek-Rawa Ruska. On June 18 
the 11th Army broke through south of 
Rawa Ruska and wheeled to the left 
toward Rawa Ruska, opening the way 
for the Austrians. 


> 


Lemberg fell June 


The situation on all fronts was now 
quite favorable. There was no imme- 
diate danger from Italy or Serbia; the 
‘hed relief offensive in the west was 

cessfully met and had died down 

first half of June; and the attack 
rainst the Russians had been even 
re suecessful than had been hoped. 

e Russians had been reinforced but 

ere still in confusion, 12 new Brit- 
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ish divisions had appeared on the 
western front, but it was thought that 
the big offensive on this front would 
not take place until September. 

Owing to the above favorable situa- 
tion, G. H. Q. decided to continue the 
offensive in the east. Hindenberg and 
Ludendorf advocated their original 
plan of reinforcing the German north- 
ern army and striking the Russian 
north flank and rear, with the idea of 
destroying the Russian armies. G. H 
Q. ruled against this plan and decided 
to pinch off the Warsaw salient by at- 
tack both from the north and from the 
south. 

Mackensen’s army group, consisting 
of the 11th German Army, the German 
Bug Army, and the Austrian 3d Army, 
advanced on July 12 from the region 
between Rawa Ruska and the Vistula, 
direction of attack, Bresi Litovsk. It 
progressed very slowly, fighting fierce- 
Here 


the enemy resisted stubbornly, in order 


ly to the region Cholm-Lublin. 


to cover the withdrawal from the War- 
saw salient. The attack from the north 
by the 12th Army, commanded by 
Gallwitz, and the right wing of 
the 8th Army took place July 13 in 
the where 
the Russian line was broken. This at- 
tack pressed to the Narew a few days 
later, where it halted, but it had been 
sufficient to shake the Russian Narew 
front. 

The 9th Army and the Worysch de- 
tachment under Prince Leopold were 
in the meantime attacking the enemy 
retreating on the west bank of the Vis- 
tula. Worysch forced the Vistula, July 
27, between Ivangorod and Warsaw. 

On July 29, Mackensen broke the 
Cholm-Lublin line. 


vicinity of Prassnych, 


By early August 


the entire Narew front was crushed by 
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the northern attack. The Russians 
were not surrounded but they evac- 
uated Warsaw on August 5. The gar- 
rison of Novo Georgievsk was beseiged. 
This fortress fell August 20. The Rus- 
sians were effecting their retreat to 
the line Kovno — Grodno — Brest Lit- 
ovsk—Kovel—Dubno. 

Mackensen, Prince Leopold and Gall- 
witz pursued the retreating Russians. 
Brest Litovsk fell on August 26, Osso- 
wietz a little later, and Grodno on Sep- 
tember 4, after severe fighting. 

At this juncture Hindenberg again 
put forward his proposition of rein- 
forcing the northern army and mak- 
ing a flank attack against the enemy’s 
north flank, this time in the direction 
of Vilna. Falkenhayn consented but 
furnished no troops owing to the fact 
that several of Mackensen’s divisions 
had already been relieved and sent to 
the Balkans and to the west front. The 
10th Army accordingly advanced on 
Vilna, and seven cavalry divisions got 
in rear of the Russians at Smorgon 
and damaged the railroads on the L. 
of C. The Russians were able to get 
infantry to the threatened locality 
ahead of the Germans, to drive off the 
German cavalry, and to save the situa- 
tion. The Vilna offensive did not suc- 
ceed as much as was expected. The 
Russians reacted vigorously and, al- 
though Vilna finally fell, the object of 
enveloping the north flank was not at- 
tained. 

At the same time as the Vilna at- 
tack the Austrians in the South had 
undertaken an offensive with a view to 
taking the line Lutzk—Dubno—Rovno, 
thereby getting the enemy away from 
striking distance of the railroad lines 
of eastern Galicia. They reached the 
Sereth and took Dubno and Lutzk, but 


by the middle of September heavy R: s 
sian counter-attacks caused severe :e- 
verses and part of the German Bug 
Army had to be sent to assist the Aus. 
trians. 

The Germans were now exhausted hy 
five months of fighting, communications 
were difficult, and winter limited 
further pursuit. Besides, many troops 
had already been sent to Serbia and 
to the west front where new fights 
were brewing. 

The pursuit was stopped and a de- 
fensive line taken up approximately as 
shown on Map IX, from Riga to Czer- 
nowitz, and Germany waited for the 
seeds of revolution to carry on the work 
of destruction and put Russia out of 
the game as a military factor. 


RESULTS 

1. The threat against Austria-Hun- 
gary was removed. 

2. Austria-Hungary was enabled to 
send sufficient forces against Italy.. 

3. Turkey was relieved from danger 
of attack upon the Bosphorous by the 
Russian Odessa army. 

4. Rumania was pacified for the time 
being and Bulgaria signed a conven- 
tion (September 6) binding her, among 
other things, to assist in a campaign 
against Serbia and to allow a route 
through Bulgaria for German forces 
and supplies to Turkey. 

5. The Russian forces, though not 
annihilated, were severely crippled and 
were out of the fight for months to 
come: Thus Germany could hold on 
the east front with light forces and 
transfer the bulk of her armies to other 
theaters. 

6. Russia had lost enormously in 
men, in irreparable material, and guns, 
but most of all in morale. It developed 
later that from the loss of the battle of 
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San the seeds of revolution had 
borne fruit; treason developed in spots 
in the Russian Army, as witnessed at 

surrender of Kovno and Vilna; and 
matters went from bad to worse, in- 
ternally, until they culminated in the 
revolution of 1917. 

7. Germany had taken 30,000 square 
miles of territory, valuable railroad 
lines and the oil fields of Galicia; and 
had saved the Hungarian grain lands. 
Przzmysl and Lemberg had _ been 
handed back to Austria and nearly all 
the Russian frontier forts were in Ger- 
man hands. 

8. Russia had lost nearly 50 per cent 
of her combatant strength in prisoners 
alone. 


OBSERVATIONS ON WHAT SHOULD HAVE 
BEEN DONE 


The first question for German G. H. 
Q. to answer was, ‘‘Should an offen- 
sive be undertaken and if so on what 
battle front?’’ It was necessary that 
defensive measures be adopted on one 
front while all available force be con- 
centrated for offense on the other. 

On the west front the entire line had 
become stabilized in the fall and win- 
ter of 1914-15. The Allied attempt to 
break the German defensive line at 
Ypres in the fall of 1914 had been 
unsuecessful—showing the power of re- 
sistance of organized trench defensive 
positions. A great Allied offensive was 
expected for 1915 and caused German 
G. H. Q. much anxiety at this time. 

No matter how serious things seemed 
to be in the west, the fact remained 
that the Russian steam roller was 
slowly moving westward, that it was 
barely checked by the local German 
thrusts against it at Tannenberg, East 
Prussia, and Poland, and that it war 
rapidly erushing the life out of Aus- 


tria-Hungary, despite the fact that 
German troops had been sent to assist 
to hold back the enemy in the Carpath- 
ians. Austria-Hungary must be saved 
at all cost, and quickly. By assisting her 
ally, Germany would not only save her, 
but would influence the waverings of 
Bulgaria and Rumania and, perhaps, of 
Italy; and the opening of communica- 
tions with Turkey would be facilitated. 

It would appear then that the deci- 
sion to hold the west and to attack in 
the east was fundamentally sound, al- 
though there was great risk that the 
Allies in the west could and would 
break through before operations could 
be concluded in the east. The western 
Allies did attack, but their failure to 
break through was due to their own 
slowness and lack of unity rather than 
tu lack of opportunity. 

The decision having been made to at- 
tack the Russians, the next step was to 
formulate the plan of campaign. 

The envelopment of either flank did 
not promise success—the southern 
flank because of the difficult terrain 
and the danger of the attack being 
itself taken in flank from the east; the 
northern flank because of the distance 
reinforcements would have to travel 
and the probability that the enemy 
would discover the movement and pre- 
pare to meet it. The enemy could 
easily reinforce the northern flank, and 
attack from the direction of Riga, 
Dvinsk, and Petrograd. To carry out 
the northern envelopment it would be 
necessary to reinforce heavily the Nie- 
man Army and to take the strong fort- 
ress of Kovno. 


Another strong argument against en- 
velopment of this flank was its distance 
from the west front and the probabil- 
ity that the German forces would be- 
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come so firmly engaged that they could 
not be extricated in time and sent back 
to the west front, over the long and 
sparse communications. Another force- 
ful argument against the plan was that 
the theater was 700 miles from the 
Carpathian front, and success here 
would not surely relieve the Austro- 
Hungarian armies. It was most im- 
portant that this preasure should be 
relieved as quickly as possible. 

Such an operation might become a 
plunge into the interior of Russia 
which, with the time limit fixed, was 
to be dreaded above all. Operations 
north and east of Kovno would be per- 
missible only after the Russian Army 
was in dissolution. 

A penetration between Cracow and 
Warsaw could probably have been 
made, but this had the disadvantages 
of a direct frontal attack with little 
chance for maneuver and very poor 
rail and road communications from the 
German border to the Vistula; more- 
over the advance would soon strike the 
Vistula, a most serious obstacle, and 
Austria-Hungary might not be relieved. 

This limited the choice to two sec- 
tors: (a) From the vicinity of War- 
saw to vicinity of Ossowietz; and (b) 
from the Vistula in the vicinity of Cra- 
cow to the Carpathian foothills. 

The first offered the great advan- 
tage that a penetration in the direction 
of Slonim or Brest Litovsk would give 
the opportunity of cutting the Russian 
armies in two and of destroying one 
part while holding off the other. This 
was an attractive plan, but its faults 
outweighed its advantages. The diffi- 
culties of operating across the rivers 
and marshes of this section would be 
great; and a penetration would result 
in a decided salient into enemy terri- 





tory where the enemy had the ad\ 
tage of better communications 
could bring up reinforcements m 
quickly. The attack would be in gre : 
danger from the left (north) fla 
Worst of all, any delay or check h 
might be disastrous, in that assista: 
would not be rendered speedily enou. 
to Austria-Hungary. 

The last plan considered here is the 
main thrust between Gorlice and the 
Vistula. This is believed to have been, 
under the circumstances, by far the 
best plan. One must remember that 
at this time the Russian forces on thie 
whole front were superior in numbers 
to the Central Powers, that German 
G. H. Q. had a wholesome respect for 
the Russian ‘‘steam roller,’’ and that 
the Russian morale, though occasion 
ally jarred, was pretty high. 

Germany could not afford to run 
any unnecessary risks. The simplest 
plan, offering a reasonable chance of 
crippling Russia and of relieving Aus 
tria, was the best. There was neither 
time nor forces for enveloping and de 
stroying an army superior in numbers, 
on an 800-mile front, with a broad ex 
panse of territory and fair communi- 
cations behind it for withdrawal and 
maneuver. 

The terrain between the Vistula and 
the Carpathian foothills, particularly 
in the Gorlice-Tarnow sector, was 
rolling and advantageous for ma 
neuver and for the moving of the 
large mass of artillery and munitions 
te supply the forces engaged. The Vis 
tula offered protection for the left 
flank; and an advance here would cer 
tainly cause the immediate withdrawa! 
of the enemy from the Carpathians, 
thus producing immediate relief to 
Austria-Hungary and perhaps favor 
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ole political results so far as Bulgaria, 
‘umania, and Italy were concerned. 
‘apid suecess would result in cutting 
f and capture of large forces of the 
nemy before he could withdraw. A 
eigned retirement of the Austrian and 
ierman armies holding in the Car- 
pathians should have taken place a few 
lays before Mackensen’s attack in 
rder that the Russians might com- 
mit themselves further in the passes. 

If the Allies in the west got the up- 

per hand after the Central Powers pro- 
gressed a bit in the east, a defensive 
ine could be taken up, say, along the 
Dneister—San—Vistula line; and help 
could be sent to the west. The Russians 
would have been checked and Austria 
relieved. 

The big disadvantage was that this 
plan could not contemplate the destrue- 
tion of the Russian fighting forces, but 
only the crippling of those forces. This 
plan was undoubtedly the best under 
the circumstances. 

Having once edopted the plan, it 
was proper to continue aggressively 
along the same general lines and not 
to withdraw troops from the main 
thrust and send them by long detour 
to the northern army for the purpose 
of surrounding the enemy. 

Continuing the attack from the San 
in June and again the middle of July 

main blow Cholm-Lublin, with second- 
ary blow on north face of Warsaw 
salient) was justified and proper, ow- 
ing to the knowledge that the forces in 
the west could hold, and to the fact 
that the Central Powers had been so 
successful against the Russians. The 
opportunity was at hand to inflict seri- 
ous injury upon the enemy holding the 
Warsaw salient. The fall of Lemberg 
and Warsaw was sure to produce un- 


favorable results in Russia. The dam- 
age, great as it turned out to be, should 
have been greater, as the Russians 
held Warsaw far longer than they 
should. The failure to inflict more 
damage on the enemy was due both to 
the stubborn resistance of the Russians 
near the bases of the salient and to the 
fact that not enough force was put into 
the northern attack. Every reserve in 
the 8th, 10th, 12th and Nieman armies 
should have been used in order that 
the pincers might close before the en- 
emy had time to escape. 

After the fall of the Warsaw salient 
German G. H. Q. was confronted with 
the question of pursuing the Russians 
and, at the same time, pulling out of 
forees for the Serbian and the west 
fronts. It was too late then to comply 
with Hindenburg’s request for rein- 
forcements to envelop the enemy’s 
right flank, although when this officer 
in September was permitted free reign 
with the forces at his disposal he did 
succeed in getting well on the enemy’s 
flank and caused considerable damage; 
but his forces were not strong enough 
and he was forced to desist. In the 
meantime Hindenberg held two divi- 
sions that G. H. Q. had ordered him to 
send to the west front. 

This holding of divisions and other 
instances of failure to put every ounce 
of strength in the push on the north 
face of the Warsaw salient are indi- 
cations that Hindenberg did not wholly 
adjust his operations to the plans of 
G. H. Q. 


APPLICATIONS OF THE PRINCIPLES OF 
WAR 

Objective.—The enemy’s army was 

the objective, the crippling of his fight- 

ing power. This objective was never 


lost sight of until he was defeated, 
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crippled and put out of the fight for 
some time to come. The fact that de- 
struction of the enemy’s army was not 
taken as the objective was due princi- 
pally to another and more stubborn en- 
emy in the west and to the limitless 
territory behind the Russians. 

Offensive-—As the result of rapidity, 
secrecy and surprise, the Central 
Powers took the offensive, wresting the 
initiative from the adversary and main- 
taining it until the finish. 

Mass.—This was exemplified first by 
holding on the west with forces as 
weak as possible while transferring 
troops to the east front. Again it came 
into play when Mackensen’s hordes, 
with superiority in numbers at the 
place of main thrust, an unheard of 
concentration of artillery and ammu- 
nition, hit the line. Mackensen him- 
self ranked among the very best of 
leaders, his troops were bolstered up 
to a high pitch of morale and thus 
there was superiority in every particu- 
lar at the main effort. 

Economy of force.—This comes into 
place as the concentrations were made 
at the crucial points—viz., Gorlice-Tar- 
now and on both sides of the Warsaw 
salient. 

Movement.—The destruction of re- 
sistance at the crucial points; the push- 
ing of the enemy into open country; 
attack with all forces; skillful fire and 
movement; always pressing the enemy 
for personal contact. The best exempli- 
fication was the placing of Mackensen’s 
armies in terrain suitable for move- 
ment, especially for the mass of ar- 
tillery. 

Surprise.—Surprise came to the Rus- 
sians in several forms—viz., superiority 
of the enemy at the decisive point, 
place the main blow fell (Russians had 


weakened their center), time the blo 

came, and the overwhelming characte; 
of the artillery fire. The rapidity o 
the advance may not have been so su: 

prising, as it was only 6 or 7 miles 
day until the San was reached. This 
was rapid as possible, however, in order 
not to sacrifice efficiency. The arti! 
lery and the ammunition had to be 
brought up, besides the enemy was re 
sisting stubbornly. 

Security.—This principle was in 
evidence in that the left flank was pro- 
tected by the Vistula and the Austrian 
2d Army was to protect the right flank 
of the main push. Again the conceal- 
ment and surprise of the operation was 
a great factor in security. 

Simplicity.—Nothing could have 
been more simple than this plan. The 
supply game, especially that of artil- 
lery and ammunition, was facilitated, 
the formations were elastic and subse- 
quent changes could readily be made. 
One can easily imagine the complica- 
tions of transport and supply, had the 
center of gravity been shifted far to 
the north, especially if something had 
happened requiring the sending of re- 
inforcements to other theaters. 

Cooperation—T here undoubtedly 
was cooperation of a high order among 
the armies of the Central Powers on 
the east front, but there was not unity 
of command. True, these armies op- 
erated under German G. H. Q. We 
find Hindenburg commanding from the 
north flank to the Vistula; Conrad, the 
Austrian armies and the German south 
armies; Mackensen went in under Con- 
rad, though in reality he was under 
G. H. Q. In the center the 9th Army 
and Worysch Detachment operated di- 
rectly under G. H. Q. 

Several instances of lack of team 
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play are apparent. Among the most 
vlaring are the following: Conrad re- 
fused to withdraw his Carpathian 
irmies, just before Mackensen’s attack, 
as suggested by G. H. Q., thereby prob- 
ably losing an opportunity of cutting 
off more Russians in the Carpathians; 
the few available reserves were not 
handled with singleness of purpose; 
Hindenberg, openly disagreeing with 
G. H. Q., apparently tried to cooperate 
but he was continually leaning toward 
his own plan of turning the north 
flank and perhaps was overzealous in 
his attacks in his own direction, using 
more troops than necessary there. By 
throwing his own force wholeheartedly 
into the plan of G. H. Q. and using his 
last battalion to smash quickly the 
north face of the Warsaw salient, con- 
ditions might have proved more disas- 
trous for the Russians than they did, 
especially as the Russians held the 
Warsaw salient longer than was good 
for them. 

Had there been (and there should 
have been) real unity of command in- 
stead of an attempt at cooperation, mat- 
ters might have gone much worse for 
the Russians. This principle of unity 
o: command can never be violated with 
impunity and another principle might 
well be enunciated—viz., ‘‘Cooperation 
can never take the place of unity of 
command, ’’ 

NOTES 

Notes.—The four officers who studied 
this subject (Lt. Col. Glade, Lt. Col. 
Connel, Maj. Baker and myself) have 
arrived at fairly similar conclusions. 
Concerning the Winter battle of the 
Masurian Lakes, Lt. Col. Glade has this 
to say: 

It is believed that the Battle of the 
Masurian Lakes should not have been 


ordered. From a G. H. Q. viewpoint 
it violated the principles of economy of 
force and mass; besides it had no de- 
cisive object. Not enough troops were 
furnished to produce results of any 
great strategic value and those fur- 
nished were sent to widely separated 
fronts. While the enemy had suffered 
heavy losses, the Germans, too, had suf- 
fered considerably, and the troops were 
much exhausted. G. H. Q. could not 
expect to win the war by attrition. 
The increase in morale and prestige of 
the German Army, including General 
Hindenburg, and the political effect 
did not warrant the expenditure of 
men and material. 

Instead of operations ordered, only 
enough troops should have been sent 
to hold the Carpathian line defensively 
and the remainder should have been 
used later for more decisive and far- 
reaching operations. 


The same officer, in discussing an 
alternate plan to the one actually put 
into effect May 1, has this to say: 


Instead of the plan actually adopted, 
it is believed that the following would 
have offered greater possibilities. Gen- 
eral Falkenhayn states that it was not 
adopted because of the Vistula River 
barrier. 

A break-through between the upper 
Vistula and the Pilitza in the direction 
of Brest Litovsk and the exploitation 
of the break-through by rolling up the 
two wings of the Russian Army in suc- 
cession. 

Advantages: 

a. Quickly strikes vital lines of en- 
emy communications—the railroad net 
Ivangorod—Lublin—Brest Litovsk. 

b. A break-through to the Pripet 
Marsh region would have cut the Rus- 
sian Army in two and permitted its de- 
feat in detail. 

c. Only the Vistula and small Wjep- 
sch Rivers had to be crossed instead of 
three south of the upper Vistula. The 
Vistula was not an unsurmountable ob- 
stacle, as it was actually crossed by 
Worysch’s Detachment against strong 
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opposition, resulting probably in Mack- 
ensen’s breaking the Cholm-Lublin 
line. 

d. The terrain is well suited for 
troop movements in the summer and 
fall. Operations could have been timed 
accordingly. It offered great possibil- 
ities for cavalry operations in the event 
of a break-through. 

e. It offered great possibilities for 
the destruction of enemy forces by cut- 
ting lines of retreat and lateral com- 
munications. 

f. It permitted a break-through on a 
wider front. The flanks were in part 
protected by the upper Vistula and the 
Pilitza. 

g. Using the rivers, communications 
were adequate. 

h. There were no natural defense 
positions in rear of the front lines un- 
til the Vistula was reached, about 200 
miles away. 

i. The main operations would have 
taken place in hostile territory. 

Disadvantages 

a. The crossing of the Vistula. 

b. Communications not as numerous 
as south of the Vistula. 

ce. Right flank not protected by 
mountains as in the south. 

d. A deeper penetration necessary 





to force Russians from Hungaria 
frontier. This would, on the othe 
hand, have been an advantage if th 
break-through was successful, since t! 
longer they remained in the mountair 
the more disastrous would be their fina 
defeat. 


Other officers who prepared studic 
on the subject : Lt. Col. Herman Glad: 
Infantry ; Lt. Col. William M. Connel! 
Cavalry ; Maj. Walter C. Baker, C. W 
S. 
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Your Contribution 
Your contribution to the Infantry 
School Recreation Center fund, be it 
large or small, will be thankfully re- 
ceived and highly appreciated. 
Decide how you propose to partici- 


pate and send 


your 


contribution 


along. The money is needed now to 
keep the work going on. 
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The Jefferson Barracks Horse 


Show 


N the spring of 1922 the Sixth In- 
| fantry inaugurated the First An- 
Military and Civilian Horse 
at Jefferson Barracks. Since 
that time the show has been a yearly 
affair, growing ever larger until now 


nual 


Show 


the military side has become merely 
an adjunct, and the main attraction 
is furnished by the showing of the 
finest harness and gaited horses, and 
lunters, in St. Louis and vicinity. The 
show has now become one of the three 
main events of the year in St. Louis, 
the two others being the Veiled Pro- 
phet’s Ball and the St. Louis Horse 
Show at the Coliseum, both of these 
events taking place in the fall of the 
year, 

This year all early indications 
pointed towards the largest and most 
successful show ever held at the Bar- 
racks; but, unfortunately, the weather 
man failed to cooperate with the com- 
mittee. Day after day of the week 
preceding the show, which was sched- 
uled to open on the afternoon of Fri- 
lay, May 23, saw downpours of rain, 
vhich turned the ring, laid out on the 
varade ground in front of the baseball 


‘rrandstand, into a sea of mud. Two 


itie 





\ 







a 


days before the scheduled opening the 
weather broke. Gangs of men drained 
the ring and spread the tanbark, while 
the decorators worked to drape the 150 
boxes surrounding the ring on three 
sides with the Green and White of the 
St. Louis Riding Club, and the Blue 
and Gold of the Barracks 
Polo Club. Thursday evening the ring 
was a thing of beauty; Friday morn- 


Jefferson 


ing a terrific storm lasting two hours 
completely baffled all attempts at hold- 
ing a show that day. 

Undismayed the committee set to 
work to prepare for a show on Satur- 
day. The entire top surface of the 
ring, 300x150 feet, 
over 200 loads of mud and tanbark 


was scraped and 


hauled off. Sawdust was hastily pro- 
cured from St. Louis firms to replace 
the ruined tanbark, and the damage to 
And then, at 
9 p. m., the tail-end of a cyclone which 
struck nearby and did heavy property 


the decorations repaired. 


damage, added its quota to the already 
heavy burden. At 7 a. m. Saturday 
two disconsolate members of the com- 
mittee met at the ring to take stock of 
the damage. Streamers and pennants 
lay in the mud; the covering of the 
boxes was ripped to shreds, and the 
framework supporting it broken and 


twisted. 


Despite the downpour which 
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had accompanied the cyclone the sur- 
face of the which had 
scraped down to the hard clay, was lit- 
tle damaged and was drying rapidly. 


ring, been 


And at last the sun had come out and 


a cool, drying wind blowing. 


Every mechanic in the regiment was 


was 


turned out and all the upper frame- 
work torn away, leaving the bare boxes 
with no covering. The ring was har- 
rowed, seraped, the sawdust spread, 
and at the Third Annual 
Military Horse Show 
opened with an exhibition of saddle 
mules, won by Chick, a Service Com- 
pany mule. 


2.15 p. m. 


and Civilian 


Chick has been in four 
horse shows: one at Camp Jackson and 
three here, and he has four blue rib- 
bons to his eredit, which 1s not surpris- 
ing considering the fact that he holds 
his neck and tail as no other mule ever 
did, and that one of the judges at this 
year’s show said, ‘‘That is the most 
perfect animal, horse, dog or mule, 
that I have ever seen.’’ And Chick 
knows it. 

One of the most notable events of 
the opening afternoon was the Ladies’ 
Jumping Class. There are many fine 
hunters in St. Louis, but few girls who 
are willing or able to ride them. As a 
result, Miss Marceline Reyburn, of St. 
Louis, jumped four separate horses 
from the stables of A. A. Busch, Jr., 
and E. L. Bakewell, in that one event. 
The jump classes for that day were as 
a whole, however, far below par, few 
of the horses performing well owing to 
the cold wind which swept the ring. 

Sunday the weather smiled on us 
with a warm, sunny day, and a large 
crowd turned out to watch a splendid 
show. Six-year-old Jane Ambruster, 
of St. Louis, carried off the honors in 


the Pony Combination Class, driving 
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and riding her pony with all th 
aplomb of the most experienced hors: 
man in the show; while Peavine’ 
Dream, a handsome little five-gait: 
horse from St. Louis, came to the fro: 
in the five-gaited classes, as he ha 
done the year before. As had been ex 
pected the jumpers of A. A. Busch anc 
E. L. Bakewell played prominent part 
in the hunters classes, while Capt. L 
A. Daugherty, 14th F. A., on Black 
Diamond, an Army horse, and Capt 
E. N. Frakes, 6th Infantry, on his per 
sonal mount, The Invader, placed iy 
most of the jumps. The surprise o! 
eame when Lt. R. V 
Murphy, 6th Infantry, riding Georg 
Vest’s Phyllis, a horse which had ab 
solutely refused to jump the day be 
fore, and which he had never mounted 
before, took the blue ribbon the 


Triple Bar Jump. 


the afternoon 


Potato races between teams from the 
Barracks and from the St. Louis Coun 
try Club have always been a feature 
of the Horse Show, but this year an 
innovation was introduced in the form 
of a potato race between two teams of 
young ladies from the city. The game 
was won by the team led by Miss Rey- 
burn. Potato races, with the flying 
ponies and clashing sticks, together 
with the jumpers classes, furnish the 
thrills necessary to maintain the inter- 
est of the general public, who have not 
the intimate knowledge required to en 
able them to fully appreciate the sight 
of ten horses being shown about the 
ring in their various gaits. 

Monday, the closing day, was thie 
final blow. Threatening skies through 
out the morning kept all except th 
most ardent enthusiasts away. The 


early events were,run off in a light. 
drizzle, which continued while all th: 
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ited elasses, including the $300.00 

ve-gaited stake, were being shown, but 

hich changed to a heavy deluge dur- 

¢ the final events. As a result the 
Hunters Championship for the $225.00 
stake and the beautiful eup donated by 
Mr. Joseph Rankin of St. Louis, one 
of the best supporters of the show, was 
run off under conditions which abso- 
itely precluded good jumping, and 
the favorites, Canallie, by A. A. Busch, 
and Beaumont and Shylock, of E. L. 
Bakewell, were completely out of the 
running and the event was won by C. 
R. D. Meier’s Cherry Bounee, a horse 
which, as Mr. Meier said, he just pulled 
off the lawnmower. 

The outstanding feature of the show 
was the performance of Peavine’s 
Dream, the Holekamp and Murphy en- 
try, which took five first places in the 
five-gaited classes. Much of the credit 
for his performance is due to his rider, 
Dr. William Gadsby, than whom there 
was no better handler of horses in the 
ring. Several of the horses outclassed 
him in general appearance and con- 
formation, but none of them had the 
same smoothness of gaits, nor the same 
ability to change gaits. It had been 
planned to close the show with a 
steeplechase, run over a course laid 
around the Parade Ground, but owing 
to the heavy rain it was necessary to 
cancel this event because the turf was 
too slippery to afford a decent footing 
and it was feared that too many acci- 
dents would ensue. 

The Horse Show, which attracts the 
ettendance of the most prominent peo- 
ple in St. Louis, has a social side which 
culminates in the Saturday night sup- 
per and dance, given by the Horse 
Show to the boxholders. Usually this 
funetion is held on the tennis court at 





the Officers Club, but owing to the in- 
clement weather the supper was held in 
the General Mess, while the dance was 
put on in the Post Hall. About 400 
people attended what was voted by all 
to be a most successful affair. 

The work of the judges this year was 
of exceptionally high class. Prof. E 
A. Trowbridge, of the University of 
Missouri, judged the gaited classes, 
while Fred Veysey of Chicago, who last 
year put Greatheart over a bar at 8 
feet 13-16 inches, officiated in the 
jumping classes. It is not possible for 
a judge to always please everybody, 
but there was very little protest at any 
of the decisions rendered. Part of this 
is due to the fact that the majority of 
the men who show horses at the Jeffer 
son Barracks Show are the most splen 
did types of sportsmen, who own fine 
horses and show them purely for the 
love of the horse and the game. It is 
hoped that it will be possible to con- 
tinue having the yearly show at the 
Barracks, because it brings into close 
association with the post a large num 
ber of the leading citizens of St. Louis, 
and creates in them an active interest 
in the Post and the Army. On the 
other hand it gives to the officers of the 
Post an opportunity to become ac 
quainted with some very delightful 
friends, and the friendships formed at 
the show are reflected in the number of 
people from the city who attend th 
fortnightly dances held at the Bar 
racks during the winter months. Al 
ready some of the participants from 
the city are talking about next year’s 
show, while the committee are breat!: 
ing sighs of relief upon finding that 
their books show a small balance in 
their favor instead of the deficit that 
was feared when the weather man 
treated them so harshly. 
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Visits Infantry School 
AJ. GEN. H. HARAGUCHI of 


the Japanese Army, was an in- 
terested visitor at the Infantry Schoo! 
for two days recently, during which 
time he was shown how the big Infan- 
try institution at Fort Benning oper- 
ates and accomplishes the wonderful 
results that it does. The famous dem- 
‘*The Battalion in Attack’’ 
was put on for the benefit of the Gen- 


onstration 


eral. It was a most impressive affair 
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ducted at the Infantry School and w 
well pleased with what he saw there 
® 


Tanks Support Infantry Team 
a result of two evening’s boxir 


S 
A at Camp Meade the Tanks rais: 


a fund of some $300.00 which has be: 
forwarded to Major Price, Captain 

the Infantry team, for the purpose « 
defraying the expenses incurred in ¢) 
of the team’s work at F\ 
Niagara and at the National Match: 


conduct 
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General Haraguchi, the Japanese Attaché, Visits the Infantry School. He Is Shown 
Here Witnessing an Infantry Demonstration of a Battalion in Attack 


and executed with a finesse such as the 
highly trained demonstration troops 
are capable of. 

On 
was the guest 
Wells at a 


Haraguchi 
and Mrs. 
luncheon which included 
the high officials of the Infantry 
School. The General was much im- 
pressed with the high standards of the 
practical Infantry training being con- 


Thursday General 


of General 


The Tanks may always be counte 
upon to support the Infantry activitie: 
They get 
the money by giving the donors valu 
received for their expenditure in tli 
way of worthwhile entertainment. 

In each of the entertainments put o 
for the Infantry team fund there we: 
two preliminary bouts and one mai: 
bout. For the preliminaries the priz 


in a most substantial way. 
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$10.00 each, and for the main bout 
: is $20.00 to each boxer. By arrange- 
vent the regular War Department 
‘lovie is shown and a pro rata of the 
oor receipts paid. Nearly 700 men at- 
ended each of these affairs. They had 

splendid evening’s entertainment, 
‘hose who furnished the amusements 
vere reasonably paid for their efforts 
nd the Infantry team fund was placed 
ipon a substantial footing for the sea- 
son’s work. Everybody was pleased 
ill the way around. 

Col. Oliver Eskridge commands the 
Tanks at Camp Meade, and Maj. Doug- 
as T. Green and Capt. Hunter Mc- 
Guire managed the details of the en- 
tertainment. They are to be congratu- 
ated on the splendid results. 


® 
Infantry Team Tryout 


HE tryout practice of the Infan- 
T try team was started on June 26 
when 48 eandidates reported at Fort 
Niagara. All arrangements for the sea- 
son’s work had been made in advance 
so that there was no time lost with pre- 
liminaries. The lst Battalion, 28th In- 
fantry, which is stationed at Fort 
Niagara, is in charge of the compe- 
tition mess and range details and the 
whole command is devoting its time 
and energies to making the tryout a 
success and to insure the development 
of team members that will bring home 
the National Match trophy this year. 
The Office of the Chief of Infantry has 
cooperated with the team officials in 
- every possible way and the Infantry 
may be assured that there are assem- 
bled today at Fort Niagara the best 
available material and the best equip- 
ment that is to be had. Everything 
possible has been done to insure suc- 


cess. It only remains for the shooters 
to produce the bull’s-eyes. 
® 
Makes Big Score 

ZSADQUARTERS Company, 3d 

Infantry, has finished the 1923 
target practice season with a percent- 
age of qualifications of 96.49. Of the 
57 men who fired the courses, 44 made 
expert, 9 sharpshooter, 2 marksman, 
and there are only 2 unqualified men 
in the Company. The general average 
for the Company was 303.54. The hizh 
score was made Pvt. William 
Ritchie. It was 323. Captain Schmict 
and the officers and non-commissioned 
officers of the Company are to be con- 
gratulated on the splendid showing 
made. 


by 


® 


35th Infantry in Unique Review 
OL. JOHN J. TOFFEY, the be- 
loved commander of the 35th In- 
fantry at Schofield Barracks, who is 
about to leave Hawaii for duty in 
Washington, was honored June 6, 1924, 
by a unique review, the entire regi- 
ment being commanded by non-com- 
missioned officers, no officers 
present in the formation. 
Following retreat formation, the en- 
tire regiment passed in review. The 
Acting Regimental Commander was 
Regt. Sgt.Maj.Glenn Frum, whose staff 
consisted of Sgt. Maj. F. K. Walters 
as Adjutant; Regt. Sup. Sgt. J. L. 
Kichline as Supply Officer; and Bn. 
Sgt. Maj. C. R. Allen, as R-2 and R-3. 
The First Battalion was commanded 
by Master Sgt. F. Tscheulin, with Set. 
R. J. Seay as Acting Battalion Adju- 
tant; the Second Battalion was com- 
manded by Bn. Sgt. Maj. John Dick, 
with C. A. Fleming as Acting Battalion 


being 
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Adjutant; the Third Battalion was 
commanded by Bn. Sgt. Maj. W. E. 
Nickell, with Sgt. C. A. Morgan as Act- 
ing Battalion Adjutant. The Provi- 
sional Battalion, consisting of Head 
quarters and Service Companies, was 
commanded by Ist Sergeant Emmet, 
with Sgt. Leigh Hopp as Acting Bat- 
talion Adjutant. The Companies of 
the regiment were commanded by thei 
First Sergeants acting as Compan) 
Commanders, as follows: Company A, 
Ist Sergeant Kirk; Company B, Ist 
Sergeant Hazel; Company C, Ist Ser- 
geant Berg; Company D, Ist Sergeant 
Vess; Company E, Ist Sergeant De 
Priest; Company F, 1st Sergeant Kel- 
ley; Company G, lst Sergeant Lowery ; 
Company H, Ist Sergeant Allen; Com- 
pany I, Ist Sergeant Kler; Company 
K, Ist Sergeant Cramer; Company L, 
Ist Sergeant Crowley ; Company M, }!st 
Sergeant Weatherby; Service Com- 
pany, Ist Sergeant Welch; Headquar- 
ters Company, Sergeant Barrons, 

Immediately following retreat, the 
noncommissioned officers acting as Bat- 
talion and Company Commanders, 
marched to the center of the regiment 
and presented a handsome silver set 
to Mrs. Toffey as a parting gift from 
the enlisted men of the regiment and 
as a token of their esteem; presenta- 
tion being made in their behalf by 
Regt. Sgt. Maj. Glenn Frum. Follow- 
ing the presentation, the regiment 
passed in review. 

Colonel Toffey has commanded the 
35th Infantry for the past three years 
and leaves on the next transport for 
Washington, where he has been as- 
signed for duty on the staff of the 
Chief of Infantry. This well earned 
promotion is in recognition of his un- 
tiring efforts in making the 35th In- 


fantry a standard in the Departmen: 
‘*Colonel Toffey,’’ says an officer o 
the regiment, ‘‘has endeared himself ty 
all the officers and enlisted men und 
his command by his fatherly interes: 
in their comfort and welfare. Thei: 
love and devotion to their command: 
was shown in loyally responding at al! 
times to his sterling qualities of lead 
ership in making the 35th Infantry on 
of the best in the Hawaiian Depart 
ment. Colonel Toffey has the we! 
wishes of all for his continued success 
in the future.’ 


? 


® 


Co. F, 7th Inf., Makes Record 

HEN the records of target prac 

tice for 1924 are completed it is 
contemplated that they will show Com 
pany F, 7th Infantry, stationed at 
Chilkoot Barracks, Alaska, at the top 
of the list. This Company has made a 
wonderful showing as the records indi 
cate. Of the 3 officers and 50 men fir 
ing the course, all qualified. There are 
44 expert riflemen, eight sharpshooters 
and one marksmen. The average score 
of all enlisted men of the Company is 
310.6 and the officers 318. The high 
score was made by Cpl. G. O. Rus 
sell, 332. 

The prizes offered by the compan) 
for excellence in record firing were 
won as follows: For highest total 
score, Corporal Russell, $10; for high 
score, slow fire, Sergeant McCall, $i0 
for high score, rapid fire, Corpora! 
Stewart, $10; for high score at 600 
yards, slow fire, Sergeant Schumacher 
$2.50; for high score at 500 yards, slow 
fire, Sergeant Morris, $2.50; for high 
score at 300 yards, slow fire, Sergeant 
Behrens, $2.50; for high score at 200 
yards, slow fire, Sergeant Powell, 
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50: for high score at 500 yards, 
vid fire, 
high seore at 300 yards, rapid fire 
poral Hager, $2.50; 
200 yards, rapid fire, Private Tan 


r, $2.50. 


Private Buchanan, $2.50; 


for high score 


One man could win only 


prize under the rules. 


® 


21st Infantry Combat Team 


A 


he Chief of Infantry’s Combat team 


SQUAD from Company E, 21st 


Infantry, has been designated as 


rom that regiment. The squad is com- 
sed of Cpl. Fred L. First 
Class Privates Myles W. Henderson, 
saxter Tate and Nel- 
son C. Thomas, and Privates Albert F. 
Corbi, Mason Huff and Albert Smith. 


These men will wear the sleeve insignia 


Graves, 


\lfred J. Rogers, 


the team for the ensuing 











year or 
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until the combat team for 1925 has 
been announced. Corporal Graves and 


his men are to be congratulated o1 
their achievement. 
@) 


SS 
Edwards Range 
at the Infan- 
try School has been named ‘‘ Ed 
honor ot the late 
D. S. M., in 


recognition of the loyal, unselfish, zea 


T HE musketry rang 
wards Range,’’ in 


Col. Oliver Edwards, 


ous and unceasing service rendered to 
the throughout his 


sery ice. 


Infantry entire 


General Edwards contributed much 
to the advancement of the Infantry ma- 
chine gun service. He organized and 
conducted the big machine gun train 
ing center during the World War and 


it was in recognition 


of this spl ndid 





Sergeant Akers, Hq. Co. 29th Inf., on “Cyclone.” This Government Horse Defeated 
the Famous “Tipperary” in Jumping Contest of Augusta, Ga., Horse Show 
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work that he was awarded the D. 8. M., 
the citation for which is as follows: 

Brig. Gen. Oliver Edwards, United 
States Army, for exceptionally meri- 
torious and conspicuous service. Due 
to the rare ability and high profes- 
sional attainments he was selected to 
organize the Machine Gun Training 
Center, the success of which was, in a 
large measure, due to his zealous and 
energetic administration. 


® 
Co. H Excels at Machine Gunnery 


HAT is thought to be an un- 

usually good record was made by 
Company H of the 25th Infantry on 
the Machine Gun Record Course A 
during the range season just com- 
pleted. The company is one hundred 
per cent qualified. Sixty-nine enlisted 
men fired the course. Thirty-four 
qualified as expert machine gunners, 
thirty as first-class gunners, and five 
as second-class gunners. The average 
of the company on the first-class gun- 
ners’ course was 325 out of a possible 
500. The sixty-four men who fired the 
expert test made an average score of 
45.1. 

Private John Wasson was high man 
in the company on the first-class gun- 
ners’ course with a score of 394. Mess 
Sergeant Clarence Donaldson was sec- 
ond with 387, and Private William V. 
Johnson third with 384. ~ 

Two men, Private William V. John- 
son and Private Charles Hamilton, 
were tied for high score on the expert 
test. Each made 58. However, John- 
son won the silver cup offered by the 
company commander for high score on 
the expert test, as his score on the 
first-class gunners’ course was consid- 
erably higher than Hamilton’s, 

Preliminary instruction was started 
on May 26 and the expert test was 











completed on June 17. Fifteen of t! 
men had never fired a machine gun b: 
fore. A most unusual feature is thi 
weather conditions were favorab 
throughout the firing. 

Intense interest was shown by t! 
men during preliminary instructio: 
and both practice and record firing 
This was fostered to a great extent by 
the cup and various cash prizes offere:! 
by the company commander. Th 
silver cup has been mentioned. Thi 
following cash prizes were awarded 
Second high expert, $5; highest first 
class gunner, $7.50; second high first 
class gunner, $5; highest total score of 
men who had never fired a machin 
gun before, $5; squad with highes: 
average, $10; squad leader of squad 
with highest average, $5. 

The company was shooting agains! 
Company M for a dinner. By beating 
the other two machine gun companics 
of the regiment, Company H won the 
Regimental Machine Gun Trophy, a 
handsome bronze shield. As another 
result of the firing, the company wil! 
hold the machine gun merit flag unt! 
September 30. The next possessor will 
be determined by a competition con- 
sisting of drills and inspection of quar- 
ters, uniforms, ete. 

The company is commanded by Cap- 
tain L. W. Maddox, and is stationed 
at Camp Stephen D. Little, Nogales, 
Ariz. ® 

llth Infantry Wins Classic 

HE annual classic in the 10th In- 
fantry Brigade is the baseball con 
test between the 10th and 11th Infan 
try regiments. This year the affair 


ended in a victory for the 11th Infan- 
try and the outstanding feature was 
the grandstand finish of the 10th in 
their half of the ninth inning. This is 











ld trick of the 10th Infantry team. 
ny who have followed the baseball 
tory of the regiment will reeall the 
irrison’’ finishes they used to turn 

when a member of the Canal Zone 
cue in the days before the war. 

(he seore was 8 to 7. The 11th had 
e best of it all the way through to the 
al frame. In this session the 10th 
ssed four counters over the plate and 
ed the seore with a three-bagger by 
the 
he 11th came to bat and through a 


-odmond, whieh cleared bases. 


medy of errors the first man up got 

ound the sacks before there was a 

an down and the honors went to the 
llth Infantry. 


® 


Wins Blue Ribbon 


T a recent Army Horse Show held at 
A the Indiana State Fair Grounds, 
n Indianapolis, April 26 to 28, 1924, 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, was 
vell represented and the 11th Infantry 
‘ontested = in and 


numerous events 
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many blue ribbons and loving cups 
were added to the Regimental collec 
tion. Not the least of these was won 
by the Service Company, 11th Infan 
try, in competition with the Veterinary 
Corps, Quartermaster Corps and the 
Third Field Artillery in the Escort 
Wagon Class. This team was driven 
by Pvt. I1st-cl. William Blakouski., 
R-906889, who is recognized as one of 
the best teamsters in the Fifth Corps 
Area. He has just recently returned 
to his organization from Walter Reed 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C., 
where he was undergoing treatment 
for an accident received at Camp Knox, 
Kentucky, on May 8, 1923. 

The winning team and wagon was a 
good example of the transportation of 
the Regiment and has received much 
praise from the Brigade and Corps 
Area Commanders. Much credit is due 
to the efforts of Capt. Paul O. Fran 
son, llth Infantry, commanding the 
Company and the entire Transperta- 


tion section of the Company. 





Trophy Winner of the 11th Infantry 














Notes from Chief of Infantry 


Infantry Team 


HE Infantry Team squad is work- 
Tine strenuously at Fort Niagara to 
get into shape for the National 
Matches. Their day starts with physi- 
eal exercise at 6.15. They have rifle 
practice and instruction by expert 
coaches from their own ranks from 
7.50 to 12.00, and pistol instruction and 
practice from 1.30 to 3.30. The squad 
of fifty is to be cut in half about 
August 1, when the best twenty rifle- 
men and the best five pistol shots are 
to be held for more intensive training 
and to defend the famous trophies won 
last year. The team will first go to Sea 
Girt, N. J., to participate in the 
matches of the New Jersey State Rifle 
Association about September 1, and 
then to Camp Perry, Ohio, where 3,000 
shooters are expected from all over 
the country to participate in the 
matches of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, and finally in the National 
Matches, which are held under author- 
ity of Congress. 

July 4 was celebrated by staging 
the first competition shoot, which was 
won by Sergeant Moran, 8th Infantry. 

® 
Infantry Enlisted Graduates, Signal 
Corps School 

URING the school year just ended 

twenty Infantry enlisted men from 
brigades and regiments completed the 
Radio Electrician’s Course and twelve 
completed the Telephone and Tele- 
graph Electrician’s Course at the Sig- 
nal Corps School. In the Radio Elec- 
trician’s Class, which consisted of 43 
students from the Infantry, Field Ar- 
tillery, Cavalry and Signal Corps, an 
Infantryman, Sergt. E. H. Becker, 9th 
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Infantry, graduated at the top of the 
class. Sergeant Becker is to be com- 
mended for this excellent record ani 
his regiment congratulated on having 
a man of his qualifications available as 
an assistant instructor in communica 
tions. 

All the students have been returned 
to the organizations from which they 
were detailed to attend the school. 
They will no doubt be valuable aids to 
those charged with the training of 
communication platoons. Special ef- 
fort should be made by regimental and 
brigade commanders to see that these 
men are employed on the duties for 
which they have been specially trained. 

The plans of the Chief of Infantry 
contemplate sending additional enlist- 
ed men to take the next course at the 
Signal Corps School. In selecting men 
for this duty, unit commanders should 
exercise extreme care. Only those men 
should be chosen who will represent 
ereditably in every respect their unit 
and the Infantry and who have the 
necessary qualities to make them of 
value to their units on the completion 
of the course. 

The following are the Infantry 
graduates of the 1923-1924 school year: 

RADIO ELECTRICIAN ’S COURSE 


Sergt Edward H. Becker, 9th Infan- 
try ; Sergt. Leonard Clayborne, 8th In- 
fantry; Pvt. Ist Cl. Everett V. Cu! 
ber, 1st Infantry; Pvt. 1st Cl. Paul F. 
VanDusen, 4th Infantry; Cpl. James 
R. Keyes, 2d Infantry; Cpl. Harry A. 
Flory, 17th Infantry; Pvt. Leo Me- 
Gloin, 16th Infantry; Pvt. 1st Cl. John 
Bannick, 6th Infantry; Cpl. W. F. 
Luckenbacker, 10th Infantry Brigade; 
Cpl. Mervin Hanna, 5th Infantry ; Pvt. 
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: Cl. David C. Tuttle, 10th Infantry ; 
+. Charles Dombrovski, 16th Infan- 
- Cpl. Ruben R. Folger, 1st Infan- 
y; Cpl. Ernest W. Pohl, 11th Infan- 
vy; Pvt. Maleolm J. MeLeod, 8th In- 
intry; Pvt. Geronimo Castro, 65th 
infantry; Pvt. Max Berk, 34th Infan- 
v: Pvt. George R. Noell, 22d Infan- 
iry; Pvt. Ist Cl. Antonio F. Roque, 
65th Infantry; Pvt. Ist Cl. Albert J. 
Klubertanz, 5th Infantry. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH ELEC- 
TRICIAN ’S COURSE 

Pvt. Ist Cl. Luther B. Coles, 17th In- 
fantry; Sergt. Neil V. Kimes, 2d In- 
fantry; Cpl. Alfred T. Rugland, 6th 
Infantry; Pvt. Earl F. Travis, 8th In- 
fantry; Cpl. George F. Smith, 22d In- 
fantry; Pvt. 1st Cl. James E. Allen, 
26th Infantry; Pvt. Francis E. Bruce, 
2d Infantry Brigade; Sergt. Thomas 
K. Murphy, 16th Infantry; Pvt. 1st Cl. 
John J. Keys, 12th Infantry; Cpl. 
John M. Jackson, 10th Infantry; Pvt. 
Andrew C. MacKeever, 16th Infantry. 


® 
Foreign Service 


ASED on orders, already issued or 
B in prospect, the last Infantry of- 
ficer in each grade going on foreign 
service to include November and De- 
cember, 1924, has the following amount 
of foreign service: 


Rank Years Months Days 
Colonel 6 0 0 
Lieut. Colonel... 4 3 21 
ee 10 0 
Captain . 0 3 14 
Ist Lieutenant... 0 0 0 
2d Lieutenant... 0 0 0 


There are still about 60 first lieuten- 
ants and 160 second lieutenants with 
no foreign service. 
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Allotment of Enlisted Grades and 
Ratings 
GC o Order 19, War Depart- 
ment, 1924, made the following al- 
lotment of enlisted grades and ratings 
to the Infantry: 





First Grade —_ 147 
Second Grade 545 
Third Grade .... 335 
Fourth Grade 3,909 
Fifth Grade . 4.854 
Sixth Grade .. 12,032 
Seventh Grade 24,593 

Total enlisted 46,415 

SPECIALISTS RATINGS 

First Class . 27 
Second Class . . 154 
Third Class ........ 386 
Fourth Class s 1,094 
Fifth Class . 1,275 
Sixth Class 3,401 


This new allotment provides for the 
following increases and decreases in 
grades and ratings: 

First Grade 
Second Grade 
Third Grade 
Fourth Grade 
Fifth Grade 


No change 

An increase of 26 
An increase of 73 
A decrease of 57 
A decrease of 26 
Sixth Grade An increase of 124 
Seventh Grade A decrease of 160 
Total decrease of enlisted personnel, 20 


Specialists first class No change 


Specialists, second class No change 
Specialists third class... No change 


Specialists fourth class, 

A decrease of 36 
Specialists fifth class, 

A decrease of 69 
Specialists sixth class, 

A decrease of 101 


Efforts were made to secure techni- 
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eal sergeants as platoon sergeants of 
communications platoons of regimental 
and brigade headquarters and _head- 
quarters companies, but the best that 
could be done was to secure staff ser- 
geants for this duty. It was desired 
to increase the number of sergeants 
allotted the Infantry in order to pro- 
vide higher grades for certain positions 
in headquarters and headquarters com- 
panies of brigades and regiments, but 
as the total number of sergeants au- 
thorized for all branches was reduced, 
it was impossible to secure this in- 
crease. In specialists ratings an in- 
crease was asked for in order to provide 
higher ratings for certain personnel in 
communications platoons of regimental 
and brigade headquarters companies 
and in six separate light tank platoons. 
The total number of specialists allowed 
the Army at large, however, was a de- 
crease over the number previously al- 
lotted and the Infantry was foreed to 
suffer a reduction along with other 
branches. A determined effort was 
made to avert the reduction but with- 
out avail. 


The increases and decreases referred 


to above have been distributed through- 
out the Infantry as follows: 
FIRST SERGEANTS 

One to each of five light tank com- 
panies, light tank battalions, in place 
of sergeants now provided for this 
duty. 

One to each of five divisional mili- 
tary police companies in place of the 
sergeants now provided for this duty. 

One to each of 16 brigade headquar- 
ters and headquarters companies, 


STAFF SERGEANTS 


One as platoon sergeant, communica- 
tions platoon, to each of 35 regimental 





headquarters and headquarters 
panies in place of sergeants now pro. 
vided for this duty. 

One as platoon sergeant, communi: .. 
tions platoon, to each of 16 briga:e 
headquarters and headquarters eom.- 
panies in place of the sergeants now 
provided for this duty. 

One as sergeant major in each of 16 
brigade headquarters and headquarters 
companies in place of the sergeant now 
provided for this duty. 

One as acting first sergeant in each 
of six separate light tank platoons in 
place of the sergeant now provided for 
this duty. 

SERGEANTS 

The decrease of 57 sergeants will not 
cause the reduction of any sergeant as 
the promotion of enlisted men of this 
grade to first sergeants and staff ser- 
geants provided for above will leave 83 
vacancies in this grade. Twenty-six 
vacancies will be used to provide one 
sergeant as mess-sergeant and one as 
supply sergeant in the headquarters 
and headquarters companies of 26 
Infantry regiments in place of the 

sergeant and corporal now provided 
for these two duties. 


CORPORALS 

The decrease of 2 corporals will not 
cause the reduction of any corporals 
This decrease is offset by the promotion 
of the corporal (mess and supply) in 
headquarters and headquarters com 
panies of 26 Infantry regiments. 


PRIVATES FIRST CLASS 

One to each of 16 brigade headqua: 
ters and headquarters companies i! 
place of one of the privates in thes 
organizations. 

Three to each of the 36 service com 
panies, Infantry regiments, in place o 
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e of the privates in these organiza- 


PRIVATES 
addition to the decrease caused by 
promotion of 124 privates to pri- 
s first class there is a decrease of 
in order to provide first sergeants 
16 brigade headquarters and head- 
rters companies and 20 that have 
heen taken entirely away from the In- 
fantry. The 20 enlisted men taken 
‘rom the Infantry were secured by a 
reduction in the strength in each of the 
five divisional headquarters and mili- 
tary police companies. 


SPECIALISTS FOURTH CLASS 


The decrease of 36 was made by pro- 
viding in 36 headquarters and head- 
quarters companies, Infantry regi- 
ments, one artifieer, fifth class, in place 

fourth elass. 


SPECIALISTS FIFTH CLASS 


The deerease of 69, plus the decrease 
of 36, caused by providing one ar- 
tificer, fifth class, in regimental head- 
quarters and headquarters companies 
was made by providing in 103 machine 
gun eompanies, one artificer, sixth 
class, in place of fifth class, and in the 
headquarters and headquarters com- 
panies tank group and heavy tank bat- 
talion by providing in each, one addi- 
tional chauffeur, sixth class, in place 
of one chauffeur, fifth class, now pro- 
vided, 
SPECIALISTS SIXTH CLASS 


The decrease of 101, plus a decrease 
of 105 eaused by the reduction of fifth 
and sixth class specialists in the 103 
machine gun companies and headquar- 
ters and headquarters companies heavy 
tank battalion and tank group, was 
made as follows: 


In each of 16 brigade headquarters 


and headquarters companies, one 
chauffeur, sixth class, changed to un- 
rated; one motoreyclist, sixth class, 
changed to unrated, and one of the 
wagoners, sixth class, changed to un- 
rated. 

In each of 36 service companies, In- 
fantry regiment, four of the wagoners, 
sixth class, were changed to unrated. 

In each of four heavy tank com- 
panies one motorcyclist, sixth 
was changed to unrated. 

In each of five light tank companies 
two motoreyclists, sixth 
changed to unrated. 

@) 
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Equipment Projects 

a Grip Rifle Stocks.—The re- 

cently approved model of pistol 
grip rifle stocks will be given a service 
test with troops among whom is a rifle 
company in the Hawaiian Department. 
Seventy-five stocks are being shipped 
to that department where they will be 
fitted to barrels and issued. 

Infantry Uniform, Australian.—The 
most recent addition to the Infantry 
Board collection of foreign Infantry 
uniforms and equipment is a set of 
Australian material donated by the 
British Government. 

Ford Reconnaissance Cars.—A_ re- 
cent demonstration of Ford reconnais- 
sance cars at Fort Benning having 
proved successful, the Ordnance De- 
partment is going to furnish some of 
them to the Infantry Board for a serv- 
ice test. 

Steel Base Plates, 


Machine Gun 


Tripods.—Steel base plates substituted 
for the T base on machine gun tripods 
have proven successful in service tests 
by the Infantry and Cavalry boards. 
Recommendations have been made that 
they be issued to the Service. 














Varied Ground 


A Criticism—and an Explanation 
that Explains 


NE of our good friends in the 

Cavalry took a good deal of 
een pleasure in gleefully calling 
attention to what he very naturally 
thought was an error of the artist who 
drew the Coat of Arms of the Military 
Academy depicted on the June issue 
of the INFANTRY JOURNAL. He congrat- 
ulated us on our excellent draughts- 
manship but suggested that if the art- 
ist had not drawn the arms from mem- 
ory he would have faced the Roman 
helmet and the supporting eagle in the 
opposite direction. 

One of the lessons learned in the 
World War was the value of regiment- 
al insignia and coats of arms, and 
with the design and adoption of these 
arms.by the several regiments, some 
of our officers began to read up on the 
subject of heraldry. It soon became 
apparent that this form of picture- 
writing was not a hit-or-miss affair, 
but was based on rather exact princi- 
and customs traceable back 
through the centuries to its origin at 
a time when only a few men were able 
to read and fewer still able to write. 

In the beginning only a handful of 
more prominent personages were au- 
thorized to bear coat armor, but as 
families grew in prominence and sons 
and daughters came on it became de- 
sirable to subdivide the armorial bear- 
ings to show the origin and course of 
descent of these various families; and 
so the art or science of heraldry grew 
up and the several marks of cadency 
or marriage were devised. So exact 
were the principles governing these 
modifications of the original arms, that 
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an expert could trace the lineage of 
an armiger back to its source. Some- 
times there were left-handed marri- 
ages and births involved in these de- 
scents, and these too had their special 
markings. 

In the reading of armorial bearings. 
or the blazon, the various positions on 
the shield are read as from the po- 
sition of the wearer and not from that 
of the observer. Hence the right or 
dexter side of the shield is to the left 
or sinister side of the observer. There- 
fore the artists all depicted the va- 
rious mythological animals and crea- 
tures as facing to the right or dexter 
side, except in cases where an irreg- 
ular marriage or birth was involved, 
when the design was faced to the sin- 
ister. This is, of course, the origin 
of the bar sinister, or stripe running 
diagonally from left to right across the 
shield. 

Whoever drew the original design 
for the West Point arms was a better 
artist than he was herald, and he 
unconsciously incorporated into his 
sketch the ancient herald’s sign of il- 
legitimacy. No sooner was this fact 
discovered than the War Department 
authorized the necessary changes to 
correct the long-prevailing use of a 
faulty design. Our artist has drawn 
the arms as they should be, and will 
appear in all future official publica- 
tions thereof. 

This suggests the care necessary in 
designing regimental Coats of Arms 
and that merely because one has a 
pretty picture he has not necessarily 
followed the rules of heraldry. The 
expert designers and engravers of the 
Infantry Association are always at the 
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vice of regiments desiring the 
nting of arms or engraving of sta- 
ery. 
\ former editor of the INFANTRY 
RNAL once said that explanations 
-er explained—but we think this one 
least fairly meets the 
med at us. 


criticism 


® 


Hawaii Entertains British Fleet 
PEEDING aireraft from Luke 
Field and Wheeler Field, 
em Hawaii, greeted the seven 
ships of the British Special Service 
Squadron which arrived on June 6 at 
Honolulu on a tour of the world. As 
the flotilla neared Oahu a formation 
of Army planes flew ten miles to sea 
and escorted the men-of-war into the 
harbor. 

The squadron entered the harbor 
with flags flying out of respect to the 
United States. The regular flag rais- 
ing took place after the Hood had 
docked, to the musie of ‘‘ Rule Britan- 
nia,’’ followed by ‘‘The Star Spangled 
}anner.’’ Honors were paid by the 
visiting fleet as the Hood steamed 
through the harbor entrance, with the 
firing of a 21-gun salute by the flag- 
ship. Guns on the starboard and port 
being used alternately. A battery of 
guns at Fort Armstrong returned the 
salute with 21 guns. 

Shortly after the docking of the 
Hood, Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summer- 
all, commanding the Hawaiian De- 
partment, ealled and paid the respects 
of the Army in Hawaii to Admiral Sir 
Frederick Field, in command of the 
sritish Squadron. 

Impressive ceremony marked the re- 
ception accorded the Admiral, when he 
returned the official call of General 
Summerall, at headquarters Hawaiian 





Department, Fort Shafter. A full bat- 
talion of picked men from the Hawai- 
ian Coast Artillery District were sta- 
tioned at regular intervals along the 
palm-lined drive that circles the pa- 
rade ground, executing present arms 
as the official cars passed. As the vis- 
itors entered the parade ground a sa- 
lute of 15 guns was fired by a battery 
from the 13th Field Artillery, brought 
down from Schofield Barracks. The 
visitors made a brief inspection of the 
troops that were drawn up before the 
headquarters buildings 

A musical program for the visitors 
was given on Saturday evening at the 
Honolulu Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. 
by the 55th Coast Artillery Band. 

On Tuesday evening General Sum- 
merall gave a dinner in honor of the 
officers of the fleet at the Moana Hotel, 
Waikiki. The dinner was attended by 
the ranking officers of the British fleet 
as guests of honor, Admiral John D. 
MacDonald, commanding the 14th 
Naval District, the ranking officers of 
the Hawaiian Department, His Excel- 
lency Wallace R. Farrington, Gover- 
nor of the Territory of Hawaii, and a 
number of the most prominent citizens 
of the Territory. 

To the Army fell the honor of en- 
tertaining the British officers and men 
on the last day of their stay in Hono- 
lulu. On June 11 a full day was de- 
voted to the entertainment of the Eng- 
lishmen at Schofield Barracks. The 
program for the day included a base- 
ball game, an entertainment at one of 
the post theaters, dinner with the or- 
ganizations and boxing bouts held in 
the newly-completed boxing bowl. 
Four men from the British fleet pac- 
ticipated in the bouts and were given 
a rousing reception by the _ hosts. 
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Sixty officers and 500 enlisted men 
were guests at Schofield. They lunched 
at the following organizations: 19th 
Infantry, 21st Infantry, 27th Infan- 
try, 35th Infantry, llth Field Artil- 
lery, Division Staff, and 3d Engineers. 

The remaining officers and men trom 
the fleet were entertained at other 
posts on the island. One hundred 
sailors and warrant officers dined at 
Fort Kamehameha and were guests at 
an entertainment arranged for them. 
Forty sailors were guests at Fort 
Ruger, Honolulu, for a dinner and 
moving picture show, and 20 more 
were entertained at Fort De Russy, 
Honolulu. 

A rifle competition was held at Scho- 
field Barracks between the marksmen 
of the fleet and members of the Scho- 
field rifle team, which the latter won. 
Just prior to leaving, the Admiral in 
command of the fleet expressed his 
gratification for the weleome accorded 
his officers and men. Admiral Brand, 
commander of the light eruisers, in 
commenting on the welcome, said: 
‘“We were much pleased with the air 
display, the aviators showed great 
skill and gave us a most entertaining 
show. It was a splendid welcome.’’ 


® 
Terrain Exercises 


TERRAIN Exercise is a Mil- 
itary Exercise in which the 
wae participants ‘‘carry on’’ the 
operations of imaginary bodies of 
troops over the actual terrain. 

The advantages of this form of con- 
ducting military training are: It in- 
volves a study of the utilization of the 
ground itself and the application of 
tactical formations and methods to it; 
it is entirely practical; it is the best 
method yet devised of giving officers 





and noncommissioned officers pra 
in earrying out the details of 
duties that will devolve upon the: 
tactical leaders in war; it is the log 
step in tactical training, between 
theory and practice of the class ; 
and the practical training with tr: 


f 


In Terrain Exercises, published |) 
the U. S. Infantry Association you 
will find all of the details of how to 
eonduct Terrain Exercises covering 
the following phases of tactical train 
ing :—Attack of Strong Point, Rit) 
Company; Approach March and |)e- 
ployment for Attack; Organization of 
a Defensive Position; A Machine Gun 
Company in Attack; An Advance 
juard; A Flank Guard; Methods of 
Posting an Outpost; A Visiting Pa- 
trol, and A Reconnoitering Patrol. 

These nine Terrain Exercises cove: 
the detailed operations of small wnits 
from the Company down to the squad. 
The problems may be fitted to any 
piece of terrain that is available and 
the solutions may be modified to meet 
the local conditions as they exist, 
without difficulty. 


This method of tactical training has 
been given a thorough test and has 
met the requirements in every way. 
The Company Commander who wil! 
use it with his non-commissioned offi- 
cers in preparing for his annual tac- 
tical inspection will find it most ad- 
vantageous. His non-commissioned of 
ficers will know how to go about their 
various tasks in a manner that wil! im- 
press the inspecting officers and the 
result will be a high rating for the 
Company. 


The instructor on duty with th 
National Guard and Organized [i 
serve will find that he is able to ‘pu! 
over’’ his training in a way that w'!! 
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the interest and enthusiasm of 
1ass. 

e following is a statement from 
fficer who has studied and used 
ain Exercises: 

here is more Infantry tactics in 
rain Exereises than in any publi- 
m I have ever seen. 

We shall be glad to send a copy of 
rain Exercises to any member of 
Infantry Association for examina- 

memorandum request 

do. Get the book and look over 


Just a 


contents. If you decide you want 
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been awarded distinguished rating for 
the second consecutive year, came the 
successful end of a year of well- 
directed efforts to make the best pos 
sible college cadet corps. 

Not only the college itself but the 
city of Fargo where the college is lo 
eated, have taken an intense interest 
in the R. O. T. C. unit and at the daily 
drills it was the usual thing to see 
many townspeople, faculty and stud- 
ents watching the cadets go through 
the military The Gold 
Star Cadet toured the 


formations. 
Band which 





At the Annual Inspection of North Dakota R. O. T. C. 


» keep it you may remit the price at 
our convenience. If you do not want 
return it and the incident is closed. 
That’s fair, we'll say. 
® 
North Dakota R. O. T. C. 


ITH the recent wire from 
Major General Duncan, stat- 
(aay ing that the North Dakota Ag- 
cultural College eadet battalion had 





state this spring met everywhere a 
good reception and in no way minim 
ized the excellent opinion that resi 
dents of the state have for the R. O. 
T. C. unit at the agricultural college 

Seventy-seven per cent of the stud 
ents who take the basic course work 
at the college enroll also for the ad- 
vanced work. Each summer many of 
the student officers go to the summer 











Officers Present at Inspection 


camp at Ft. 
plement the 


Snelling where they sup- 
received at 
The military personnel who 
instruct the student officers and corps 
at the college 


instruction 
school. 
are an exceptionally 
capable trio of officers and are univer- 
sally liked by the students and towns- 
people. 

During the past year the officers and 
enlisted men on the military faculty 
awarded several trophies and prizes to 
those of the cadet battalion who made 
the best record in various phases of 
the work of the corps. The prizes in- 
eluded a splendid rifle, a gold watch 
of excellent design and workmanship, 
a silver loving cup, several medals and 
gold fountain pens and pencils. 

By the 


friendly rivalry among the men of the 


these awards spirit of 
corps has been somewhat heightened 
and this the 
morale of the men of the battalion. 

The officers and enlisted men on 
duty at the college include Maj. W. F. 
Harrell, Capt. W. W. Millard, Capt. 
Thomas S. Smith, Sgts. Chris Culpep- 
per and Wm. Hanson. 


spirit inereased high 
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Mission of Infantry Team 


HE EDITOR: 

I have read with interest 
& article in the current Jou: 
on ‘The Mission of the Infantry Rif\ 
Team.”’ 





The article states that the mission 
of the Infantry Rifle Team is ‘‘Ty 
produce the best riflemen in any of th 
branches of the service.’’ 

I am convineed that the majorit, 
the Infantry believe that the mission 
of the Infantry Rifle Team is ‘‘To Win 
the National Team Match’’ at C 
Perry. 

If the team wins this match it has 
accomplished its mission and has dem 
onstrated that it has produced the best 
riflemen in any of the branches of th 
service. 

If it fails to win this match it has 
not accomplished the mission set for 
it by the Infantry of the Army and 
has not demonstrated that it has pro 
duced the best riflemen in any of th 
branches of the service. 

The Infantry of the Army ‘expects 
this team to win this match. That is 
its mission just as it is the mission of 
the Football Team to win the Arm) 








Major Walton Goodwin Inspecting 
the North Dakota R, O. T. C. 
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, Game. This has been its mission 
e 1903. The Army Infantry Team 
1924 needs no advance alibi. 
Let it keep before it—Mission—‘‘To 
| the National Team Match, 1924.”’ 
Let it avoid being led aside by ‘‘ pot 
nting’’ and the indiscriminate use 
of miseellaneous weapons and ammu- 
nition. 
Let the Infantry of the Army sup- 
port the team in every way. 
~ Then it will accomplish its mission 
‘To Win the National Team Match,’’ 
and will demonstrate to all that the 
Infantry team has produced the best 
riflemen of any of the branches of the 
service as it has often done since 1903. 
Very respectfully, 
Grorce C. SHAW, 
Lt. Colonel, Infantry, D. O. L. 


Member Infantry Rifle Team, 1904- 
5-6-7-8. 

Captain Infantry Rifle Team, 1909- 
10-11. 

Coach A. E. F. Rifle Team, 1919. 

Captain American Olympie Rifle 
Team, 1920, 





® 
15th Infantry Athletics 


DITOR: As one who served in the 
15th Infantry in China from No- 
vember, 1919, to the fall of 1921, I wish 
to make a few remarks concerning an 
article appearing on page 738 of the 
June issue of THe JourNAL. This ar- 
ticle relates the recent rise of athletics 
in the China Forees. I look back with 
a great deal of pleasure on my service 
with the 15th and any records along 
athletie lines that the regiment may 
hang up will please no present member 
more than it will me. But I believe the 
article I have referred to is not fair to 
those who were members during the 
period of 1919-1922. And fairness is 
the life-blood of all sports. 
While I do not think that a winning 
tcam is the sole objective, or even the 
primary raison d’etre, for the existence 
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of athletics, we will use as a measure 
the intimation of the writer of the 
article in question that without win- 
ning combinations athletics do not 
amount to much. 

During the period 1919-1922 the 
15th Infantry was quite active in the 
sphere of athletics, as the following 
resumé will show: 


(a) Open Champions, China, baseball, 
1919, 1921. 
Baseball Championship, Phil. 
Dept., 1920, 1921, 1922. 
Runner-up, Baseball Tournament, 
Far Eastern Olympics, at 
Shanghai, 1921. 


Championship, China, Football, 
1921. 
Basketball Championship, Phil. 


Dept., 1921. 
Champions, Inter-Allied Track 
and Field Meet, Tientsin, 1921, 


1922. 
(b) During this period there were in- 
tramural baseball, basketball, 


field and track meets, indoor 
meets. In all of these all or- 
ganizations were required to 
take part, there were regular 
schedules, officials regularly de- 
tailed, ete. 

The football team of 1921 was the 
first American football team or- 
ganized in North China. 

For the first time in the history of 
the China Expedition the com- 
mand had its own skating rink 
in the winter of 1920-1921. Bi- 
weekly meets were held in which 
all organizations were required 
to make entries, battalions had 
hockey teams, and the regiment- 
al hockey team played games 
with the civilian teams of Pe- 
king and Tientsin, and with the 
marines. 

During this period the regiment 
also participated in the Tientsin 
Soccer Football series, swim- 
ming meets both at Tientsin and 
Chingwanttao. The regiment 
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conducted tennis and golf tour- 
naments, individual officers were 
members of the Tientsin Polo 
squad, and took part in the 
paper chases, ete., of the Race 
Club. 

I hope any future article describing 
the prowess of the various teams, the 
solidarity of athletics, in the China 
Forces, will at least not neglect men- 
tion of what the regiment did in the 
years 1919-1922, for it is always cheap 
glory that is attained by belittling past 
accomplishments of others. 

L. D. Davis, 
Major, Infantry. 
® 
A University R. O. T. C. Camp 


S only about five per cent of 
the R. O. T. C. students of the 
wee, ~University of New Hampshire 
attend the regular R. O. T. C. Camps 
it was decided last year that we should 
have our own encampment. Conse- 
quently our camp is held during the 
last week in May and practically ter- 
minates our year’s work. As the 
winters here are long and we have 
little opportunity to do outdoor work 
until late in the spring we find the 
camp a very valuable addition for out- 
door training. The camp affords an 
exceptional opportunity to the cadet 
officer, though its value to all the 
students can not be over estimated. 
Without doubt more is taught regard- 
ing march discipline, sanitation, 
proper clothing and footwear, shelter 
and responsibilities of non-commis- 
sioned officers, on our three-day camp 
than we can ever hope to teach here 
at the university campus. 

To initiate a university camp re- 
quires considerable forethought and 
study. Of course each university will 
have its own problems but the follow- 





ing summary of our method of | ro. 
cedure may be helpful. 
Finances.—Each student is requ +e 
to deposit $15 at the beginning o/ | \e 
fall term to cover articles that he 


draws from the R. O. T. C. The «ost 
of the camp (it amounted to about 
$1.50 for each individual last year is 


divided pro rata and the amount is <e- 
ducted from the student’s deposit. We 
find this a simple, sure way of hand- 
ling the cost of the camp and we do 
not have to bother with 
sheets. 

Clothing.—Though we ean furnish 
students with only one blanket they 
have no trouble in securing two more 
each. These are secured either from 
their fraternity house or the dormi- 
tory. Raincoats are not an issue to 
R. O. T. C. students but fortunately 
we were able to secure some on a memo- 
randum receipt, the return of the rain 
coats being guaranteed by the univer- 
sity. Ali of our students are required 
to have the Herman shoe as a part of 
their regular equipment. Last 
when we required simply a high tan 
shoe many students suffered on the hike 
but learned a very pointed lesson. 

Mess.—We were able last 
through the courtesy of the corps area 
headquarters and Gen. Mark L. Her- 
sey, to secure a mess sergeant and two 
Army cooks. It may be possible at 
many institutions to take universit) 
cooks who, under the supervision of a 
regular Army officer, should be able to 
manage. Of course the Army cooks 
are preferable. 

General Supplies.—These are drawn 
on memorandum receipt at the nearest 
Army post. We send a truck to get 


collection 


year 


year, 


them, transport them to the camp and 
return them to the post. The kitchen 
equipment is about all that is needed. 
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ace.—Our plan is to alternate our 
ps. One year we go to a large 
within the state. Here we give 
onstrations, band concerts, even- 
- parades and so forth. As we are 
amp over Memorial Day, we par- 
ate in the loeal civie parade. By 
means of such a camp we show the 
publie what we are doing and also re- 
ceive valuable general publicity for the 
unit and the university. The news- 
papers are anxious to print articles 
beforehand about our organization. 
Consequently the city and surround- 
ing towns know about us before we 
By enlisting the aid of the 
Chamber of Commerce or other civic 
body the eamp is less likely to meet 
with obstaeles. 


arrive. 


The next year we go into the coun- 
try for a camp, always in an attractive 
location and preferably near a lake. 
At such a camp we can carry on our 
tactical work as well as give the unit 
a good time. The evenings are usually 
given over to boxing exhibitions, band 
concerts, or college ‘‘sings’’ around 
the company camp fires. By alternat- 
ing the eamp locations, each student, 
though he does not take the advanced 
course, gets a fairly good idea of 
bivouae and camping in general. The 
train trip gives the eadet officers and 
non-commissioned officers plenty to 
do: allotting ear space, loading and 
unloading, posting train guards and 
performing all the regular duties of 
train travel. The good old hike, too, 
teaches march discipline, care of the 
feet, and so forth. Care should be 
taken that the hike is not made too 
long as usually there is little time be- 
forehand for this sort of training. 


ALrrep E. McKenney, 
1st Lieut., Inf., D. O. L. 


Infantry Drill Suggestions 


N page 18, paragraph 14, d, 
(2), (a), 3 of Training Regu- 
ms lations 420-50, the movements 
of the guides of a platoon in line for 
the command ‘‘squads right, 
right’’ are given as follows: 


Squads right, column right.—The 
right guide faces to the right in 
marching, takes one step, and marks 
time; on the seventh count he takes 
one full step and then eight half steps. 
The left guide takes post as in squads 
right. 

I have tried to plot this out to seale. 
I have tried to pace it out on the floor. 
But in every attempt I have failed to 
bring the guide opposite his new line 
of march. He always gets way out be- 
yond where he should be. There is a 
diserepancy as to whether the step he 
takes in marching shall count as one 
of the steps in the new direction, and 
as to whether, after he has first 
stepped to the right in marching— 
with his left foot forward—he can 
take two steps and then execute the 
face to the right in marching on the 
proper foot. Would it not be possible 
to have the guide assume his new po- 
sition by marching continually with 
the half-step until the front rank of 
the new column has come up to its 
proper distance of 40 inches behind 
him? Such a procedure would leave 
smaller discrepancies in distance or 
interval to be adjusted on the initia- 
tive of the guide himself. I suggest 
the following: . 





column 


The right guide faces to the right 
in marching, takes 4 half-steps, then 
faces to the right in marching again 
and takes up the half-step until the 
front rank of the leading squad has 
arrived at its proper distance of 40 
inches behind him, when he takes up 
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the full step. The left guide takes 
post as in squads right. 

On page 19, paragraph 14, d, (2), 
(b), 2 of Training Regulations 420-50, 
the movements of the guides of a pla- 
toon in column of squads for the 
command ‘‘squads right about’’ are 
given as follows: 

Squads right about.—The leading 
guide takes one step forward, faces to 
the right in marching and takes two 
steps, faces to the right in marching 
and marks time. The rear guide takes 
post in the same manner. The file 
closers face to the right in marching, 
take two steps, face to the right in 
marching and mark time. 


This movement is well described, it 
appears, except as far as relates to the 
action of the file closers. According 
to the chart of appropriate positions 
for the file closers while marching in 
column of squads, the section guide of 
the rear section marches opposite the 
last rank of the rear squad. If he exe- 
cuted the movement as described, he 
would end in a position opposite noth- 
ing at all. Furthermore, those other 
file closers who have been marching 
alongside the rear rank of any other 
squads, would find themselves, if they 
moved to the right, opposite the rear 
rank of another squad—the section 
guide of the leading section, for ex- 
ample, would find himself marching 
with the wrong section. 

I propose the following description 
of the action ofthe file closers, which 
in each case would bring a file closer 
alongside the same squad as the pre- 
vious position would have: 

The file closers take two steps for- 
ward, face to the right in marching, 
take two steps, face to the right in 
marching, and mark time. (See plate.) 


These suggested methods may not 





be perfect, but I believe them so me- 
what preferable to the methods 
scribed in existing regulations. 
sibly they may be altered and adj 
so as to better fit the situations. They 
may be improved by criticism, | 
imagine, and I conelude with the r 
marks of the man of letters who said: 
‘‘Tf those who know these things he 
ter than I will favor the world wit 
their instructions, the world and I w 
be grateful for the information.’’ 
ELBRIDGE COLBy, 
Captain, Infantry, D. 0. | 
® 


> 
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A Book Review 
Mr. Arcuer, U.S. A. By R. H. Puarr, 

Jr., New York: Doubleday, Page & 

Co., 1924. Cloth, 8vo, 326 pages 

Price $2.50. 

And 326 pages crammed full of 
good stuff. The author claims to be no 
more than a serivener setting down 
the tale as told to him. We haven’ 
the privilege of Sergeant Archer’s ac 
quaintance, but we know his _proto- 
type, and he or his friends undoubt 
edly had each of the experiences so 
graphically depicted. 

There was a Virginian great-great 
grandfather who fought, as a matter 
of course, in the Continental Arm) 
under Washington, and then retired 
to a prodigious old age in a log cabin 
by a roaring mountain stream. There 
were three great-aunts—the old sol 
dier’s daughters—and one great-uncle 
who fled from the Indians into Ohio 
The women were sealped, and the man 
survived, to establish a line of Archers 
on Duck Creek, Noble County. Arche! 
begat Archer. Hardihood begat har 
dihood. Then comes one named 
Herman. 

He has a frame characteristic of his 
stock—tall, lank, and built of straight 
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st His bluff humor, inimitable dia- 

kindred naiveté, fundamental 

osity, and profound philosophy 
mark him a thoroughbred. His 
| otism is taken for granted. He 
never mentions it. If he saw a man 
jumping up and down shouting ‘‘I 
have two legs,’’ he’d be the first to 
suspect that one of them was made of 
wood. 

Thus equipped he took the Road of 
Life. He was first lured by the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, and he has been 
continually lured by alluring things 
One of these things hap- 
pened to be a dark-eyed Spanish 
beauty; another a starving prefect of 
police in Luzon; another the gate of 
the Forbidden City and the Imperial 
City of the Manchus behind which 
were yellow and blue tiles and coneu- 
bines that no Foreign Devil (much less 
the son of a Buckeye mountaineer) 
had ever looked upon. Still another 
of these things turned out to be a 


ever since. 


South American revolution with its 
chief spectator, Richard Harding 
Davis. In this ease it appears that 


Archer was not so much the lured as 
the lurer, since R. H. D. saw him, 
liked him, and honored him appropri- 
ately in ‘Captain Macklin,’’ who was 
Archer the filibuster. 

They say the Army of today is not 
that of yesterday, but we of the ‘‘Old 
Army’’ said the same thing of the 
period covered by Archer’s experi- 
ences, and we used to look back at 
frontier days with something of the 
glamor that surrounds the days of our 
youth. 

Sergeant Archer’s experiences cover 
the period from the Spanish War to 
the World War. 


We are going to put this book in 


every Company library we can, and 
our readers will do themselves a favor 
by assisting in this endeavor. 
® 

Calling Cards 

T is through the various busi- 
ness activities of the Infantry 
Association that we are enabled 





to give the members of the Association 
the INFANTRY JOURNAL at the extreme 
ly reasonable price of 25 cents per 
It is an absolute fact, shown by 
the records of the Association that 
each copy of the INFANTRY JOURNAL 
costs about 40 cents to produce and 
place in your hands. The additional 
15 cents per copy must be forthcoming 
from the activities of our book and 
supply departments. 

One of the activities engaged in by 
the Association is the engraving of 
ealling ecards for our members. It 
has proved highly successful to the 
Association and has been most satis- 
factory to those who have taken ad- 
vantage of the service. 

The system we employ is simplicity 
itself. You file your calling card 
plates with us. We take care of them 
and are entirely responsible for them. 
When you are in need of calling cards 
you simply drop us a line stating how 
many you desire. In a few days the 
eards are in your hands, done in high 
class workmanship on the very best 
stock that the country produces. And 
the cost is most reasonable for the 
quality of the work—only $1.75 per 
hundred, postpaid. 

The first step on your part is to 
file your plates with us. Do not wait 


copy. 


until you actually need the cards. 
Send your plates along now for filing. 
When you want cards they will be 
forthcoming without delay. 
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We guarantee satisfaction in every 
way. Assemble all the plates of the 
family and send them along now. By 
so doing you help your Association 
to ‘‘carry on’’ and it is a great con- 
venience to you. 

® 
Greeting Cards 


OW, about Christmas Cards! It 

has become quite the general 

custom to recall ourselves to 
our many friends during the Christ- 
mas season by sending them greeting 
eards. Quite a number of stationers 
now carry cards of more or less merit 
with stock greetings engraved on them 
and then offer to add your name, 
printed from your own ecard plate. 
The Association itself did this at one 
time, but we soon discovered how un- 
satisfactory was the method, because 
the customer had to take, not the ecard 
he liked best, but one with a lettering 
on it that most nearly matched his ex- 
isting card plate. Each engraver nat- 
urally has his own style and in nine 
eases out of ten it was impracticable 
to match the size of the stock lettering 
even if the style of letters was the 
same. The effect was never satisfac- 
tory to us from a technical point of 
view, even if it did satisfy our eus- 
tomers. 


So this year we have another sug- 
gestion to make. Let us engrave for 
you a full greeting plate with your 
own name and personal message on 
it. This will be uniform in size, style, 
and original in greeting; and en- 
graved in our hand-cut Script will 
cost surprisingly little, say $4.50 for 


fifteen words or less, with av jod 
words costing only 30 cents each. [) 
addition to being inexpensive, 
form of lettering is far and away {he 
most pleasing and appropriate for 
greeting cards. Of course, we cai: en- 
grave the name and greeting in any 
form of letter desired, but the block 
or Old English letters cost consid- 
erably more to engrave. 

We are now preparing a catalogue 
in full color showing some of our ex. 
elusive designs, and by this we mean 
those that cannot be purchased ¢|se 
where as they were designed and 
made by us. 

In last month’s INFANTRY JouURNaI 
we illustrated some of these cards 
We are doing the same thing this 
month, and certainly you will be able 
to select a design you like from this 
display. In fact we are quite proud 
of the results obtained in these minia 
ture reproductions. 

All the ecards are numbered and the 
seale of prices for furnishing the com- 
plete cards and envelopes is as fol- 
lows: 


IS 


500 series 
700 ”’ 


$13.00 per hundred 
18.00 ”’ “ 


The initial cost of engraving plate 
is, of course, to be added to the above 
figures for the first year. If you al 
ready have such a plate, so much the 
better. 

We are going to try to send all our 
friends a catalogue, but for fear w 
may miss your name, drop us a post- 
eard saying ‘‘Greeting card catalogue, 
please.’’ This will insure its receipt 
by you. 


D 
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The Recreation Center 


ROM the reports of progress 
that have appeared in the col- 
umns of THE INFANTRY JOUR- 
NAL it must be patent that the Infan- 
try School Reereation project is an as- 





sured success. 

is the most elaborate under- 
that any arm of the military 
service has ever attempted and it is 
worthy of the very best efforts of every 
loyal Doughboy. 

The Infantry School is one of the 
prime elements of the National De- 
fense and the development of this 
wonderful institution is one of its es- 
sential features. The successful con- 
summation of the Recreational Center 
project will do more for the Infantry 
School and the Infantry than anything 
that has been heretofore conceived. 
The Infantry regiments throughout 
the serviee and the Tanks have re- 
sponded nobly to the eall for funds 
for this worthy undertaking. In many 
instances every officer and soldier of 
the organization has contributed to the 
extent of his financial ability. 

Now it takes a lot of money to put 
over such an elaborate undertaking— 

bably more than can be raised in the 
lufantry of the regular Army alone. 
However, there are many members of 

National Guard and Organized 


lhis 


Taking 





Reserves and many men and women 
of the great mass of our people who 
are interested in the National Defense 
and the Infantry School who would be 
delighted to contribute a small amount 
to the project if they could be reached 
effectively. 

To this end it is suggested that 
every officer of the Infantry constitute 
himself a committee of for the 
purpose of assisting in the raising of 
funds for this project. 


one 


You have a 
most worthy proposition to put up to 
your friends—one that you may have 
no hesitancy in them 
about. Every cent of money contrib- 
uted is being used for the purchase of 
material for the several utilities of the 
project and for the hire of experts to 
supervise the construction work. The 
actual labor is being performed by the 
men of the organization at Fort Ben- 
ning and they are going to their task 
with a spirit that has always charac- 
terized the doughboy. Their slogan is: 


approaching 


You furnish the dough 

We'll furnish the doughboys, 
and they are carrying out their end of 
the contract to the letter. ‘‘Dough- 
boy Stadium’”’ is well under way and 
the other features of the project are 
being arranged for as fast as funds are 
available. 

Go to your friends, tell them about 
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the National Defense and the part that 
the Infantry School plays in it. Tell 
them about the Infantry School and 
the wonderful future that is in store 
for this great institution. Tell them 
what the Recreation Center means to 
the progress of the school. Tell them 
how the work is going forward. Tell 
them how the officers and men of the 
Infantry have responded to the call 
for funds. Explain why it is neces- 
sary for us to solicit funds from our 
friends in civil life. Sell the project 
to them and close the deal by a solici- 
tation of such amount as they may 
be able to contribute to the cause. One 
personal interview or a personal let- 
ter of this kind will do more for the 
cause than any amount of circular 
material that may be sent out. 

It is confident that if every dough- 
boy will put his shoulder to the wheel 
in this matter, the remaining funds 
necessary for the completion of the 
project will be forthcoming without 
delay. 

Let’s go! 

® 


A Useful Prize 


HE Professor of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, Col. 
George J. Holden, has evolved a sys- 
tem of awarding outstanding students 
that is worthy of emulation by others 
in similar positions. 

Included in the list of prizes offered 
by the University to members of the 
R. O. T. C., were two memberships in 
the Infantry Association. The fortu- 
nate winners of these fine awards were 
Messrs. James H. Macomber, Jr., of 
Burlington, and Charles F. Smith of 
Cuttingsville, Vt. 

The Secretary of the 





Association 





was glad to welcome these young men 
into our ranks and, while pointing out 
to them that the task of the Infant ry- 
man in battle is not an easy or luxuri- 
ous one, the rewards are commensu- 
rate with the spirit in which service is 
rendered. He further congratulated 
them on the good start they had made 
on the road to higher citizenship, be- 
cause it is only through preparedness 
and service on the part of all citizens 
that the nation can prosper and grow 
great. The founders did not hesitate 
to give the best that was in them to 
start the infant Republie on the right 
road, and it remains to us of this day 
to ‘‘eateh up the torch from falling 
hands. ’’ 


® 
Air Navigation 


T is within the memory of liv- 

ing men that the government 
was severely criticised on the 
floor of Congress for daring to suggest 
that public funds be appropriated for 
the development of the ‘‘flying ma 
chine.’’ 





As late as 1905, Representative 
Robinson of Indiana in the Hous 
attacked bitterly the War Depart- 
ment’s policy in spending money 
to aid in the development of th 
Langley airship. He said the De- 
partment had put $100,000 into a 
project ‘‘ which every sensible man 
knows has no utility.’’ He contin 
ued : ‘‘ Here is $100,000 of the peo 
ple’s money wasted on this sci 
entific aerial navigation experi- 
ment because some man, perchance 
a professor, wandering in his 
dreams, was able to impress the of 
ficers that his aerial flight scheme 
had some utility.’’ 


Since that time much water has run 
under the bridge. 
With the coming of this fiscal year 
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see the post office department pro- 
ing an air mail service across the 

tinent, which makes the trip in a 

le more than 30 hours. 

'oday the east and west coasts are 

ser together than were Philadelphia 

ud Washington a century ago. 

(he next step in the development of 
aviation in this country will be the safe 
transportation of passengers from 
coast to coast in half the time that it 
now takes. And we predict that the 
day when this will be an accomplished 
fact is not far distant. 

For these wondeful developments 
the Army Air Service must be given 
credit in large measure. 

® 
The American Eagle 


HE American Eagle has been 
outlawed. A paltry bounty of 
afm fifty cents has been placed 
upon his nobie head and at the rate he 
is being hunted down and slain he is 
doomed to pass shortly into the realms 
of tradition. 

A generation ago the eagle was 
widely distributed throughout the 
country. Today he has been practi- 
eally driven to the confines of Alaska 
where it is claimed that he consumes a 
few salmon. This is given as the rea- 
son for his extermination. 

Were the facts of the case known it 
is estimated that the eagle does not take 
a sufficient number of salmon to make 
any perceptible diminution in the sup- 
ply and not half as many as are wasted 
and spoiled through imperfect meth- 








ods employed for their taking commer- 
cially. 

Let us protect our national bird 
rather than destroy him. At least let 
us remove the bounty from his head 
and prevent his total extinction, for 
that is what the bounty means. 

® 

An Infantry March for Field Music 
E are presenting to the Infan- 
try in this issue of Tue Jour- 
4] NAL the music and words for 
a march for field music, entitled ‘‘The 
Infantry.’’ This march was written 
by Capt. Fred B. Rogers, Infantry, a 
graduate of the Army Music School, 
who for many years prior to the war 
was band leader of the 29th Infantry 
Band, and through his courtesy we pub- 
lish it with the idea of giving the 
bandsmen of the Infantry bands and 
the bugle corps an opportunity of giv- 
ing it a trial. 

The Infantry should have a bugle 
march which will be accepted by our 
arm as distinctive, one that will 
eventually find its way into the reper- 
toire of the bandsmen, trumpeters and 
buglers the same as those old favorites, 
‘*Pay Day’’ and ‘‘ You’re in the Army 
Now.’’ We need a catchy march which 
will quicken the spirit of the Infan- 
tryman as he marches on parade, some- 
thing that will thrill the doughboy 
with enthusiasm, music that will cause 
him to swell with pride because it is 
THE INFANTRY’S MARCH. 

The field is open for such. Captain 
Rogers may have touched the chord. 
Let us give it a trial. 


D 
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Mobilization Defense Test 


HE Militia Bureau is publishing 

the following memorandum in con- 
nection with the mobilization test of 
the National Guard scheduled for Sep- 
tember 12, next: 


Purposes of Demonstration— 
These purposes are in general as 
follows : 


(a) To secure in each locality a 
publie appreciation of the principles 
and provisions of the National Defense 
Act of 1920, the general procedure of 
mobilization, and the local effect of 
mobilization. 

(b) A test of mobilization plans so 
far as such can be obtained without 
expenditure of publie funds and un- 
due infringement on the time and con- 
venience of members of the Army of 
the United States. 


Assembly of Troops— 


The active units of the Regular 
Army, all federally recognized units of 
the National Guard, and the organized 
units of the Organized Reserves, will 
be assembled on September 12, 1924 
(the sixth anniversary of the Battle 
of St. Mihiel), in so far as may be 
practicable without extra government 
expense. The units of the Regular 
Army are to participate in the dem- 
onstration at neighboring towns and 
cities. 


National Guard— 


Each federally recognized unit of 
the National Guard will have an arm- 
ory drill ordered upon that date, for 
the purposes of carrying out this test 
mobilization. The drill so ordered 
may be counted for purposes of arm- 
ory drill pay, provided the number 
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ins. 


of officers and men in attendanc is 
in accord with the law and regulations 
entitling them to receive armory ‘jr’! 
pay, and provided that the drill does 
not exceed the number for which jay 
is authorized by law, and provided 
further, that such part of the armory 
drill period of 11% hours, preseribed 
by law, as is not consumed by the di 
tails of the test mobilization shal! |, 
used for additional instruction. 

Each National Guard officer wi'! }y 
required to carefully read over, prior 
to September 12, 1924, AR 120-10 
(‘*Mobilization of man power for mil. 
itary purposes’’?) and AR _ 130-19 
(‘‘National Guard, Call and Draft 
into Federal service.’’). 

Each National Guard unit will be 
called upon to take appropriate actin 
toward arousing local and widespread 
interest in and familiarity with the 
significance of the project. 








Organized Reserves— 

Members of the Organized Reserves 
who are unable to attend assembl) 
their unit at their own expense will 
be requested to report by telephone, 
telegraph or mail in order that they 
may be counted as_ constructive! 
present. 


Volunteers— 


In order to better depict the contr 
bution of personnel expected from 
each community in event of a nationa 
emergency, organizations may be filled 
by volunteers for the occasion. Thi!s 
action will only be taken in the loca! 
ties where it receives the approval o! 
the local ‘‘ Mobilization Committe 
Invitations to volunteers will be issucd 
by unit commanders and ‘‘ Mobili: 
tion Committees’’ in conformity 
their mutual agreement. 
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Vature of Program— 


This will be in accordance with Yocal 
vishes. The only condition suggested 
vy the War Department is that the 
lemonstration shall serve as far as 
iracticable to depict in each commu- 
nity the local contribution to be made 
in event of mobilization. The assem- 
blage of military organizations for the 
purpose of the demonstration may be 
in opportunity for community gather- 
ings which will give consideration to 
patriotism and loyalty, as well as ap- 
propriate attention to the significance 
of loeal military units. 


Vethod of Procedure— 


Governors of all States will be in- 
formed that Corps Area Commanders 
have been directed to get in touch with 
the Governors for the purpose of ar- 
ranging for the appointment of 
‘‘Mobilization Committees,’ both 
State and local. The purpose is to in- 
dicate by this means to State and mu- 
nicipal governments that reliance will 
he placed, to a large extent, upon their 
assistance in event of mobilization. 
These ‘‘ Mobilization Committees’’ will 
he requested to take charge of arrange- 
ments for the demonstration, so that 
each assemblage will, to a large extent, 
represent community action. 


The plans of the War Department 
provide that the Secretary of ‘War 
shall write letters to a number of 
prominent national societies asking 
that they encourage their local chap- 
ters and units to render all assistance 
that may be practicable. In order, 
however, that the ‘‘ Mobilization Com- 
mittees’’ may be free to act on their 
own initiative, it will be explained that 
the program for arrangements is en- 
tirely in their hands. 


Publicity— 


. The restrictions heretofore govern- 
ing the matter of publicity in connee- 
tion with the Defense Test are now 
removed and, except as may be found 
desirable in any particular by those 
charged with perfecting details, the 
question is no longer to be treated as 
confidential. 


A Pacific Coast Campaign 


» an attempt to improve the Na- 
tional Guard situation in the Ninth 
Corps Area, embracing the 40th and 
41st Infantry Divisions, Col. E. A. 
Sirmyer, in charge of National Guard 
affairs for the Corps Area, has cir- 
eularized all members of Chambers of 
Commerce and other business men’s 
organizations throughout the western 
states. 

Extracts of Colonel Sirmyer’s state- 
ment follow, and they are well worth 
careful thought: 


The people of the western states 
have not supported the National 
Guard in the active manner that they 
should. It is not believed that this is 
because they are less patriotic or less 
concerned about our national or eco- 
nomie welfare than are the people of 
other states but rather because there 
are so many other attractions in these 
states bordering on the Pacifie to com- 
mand a man’s attention after his daily 
work is done. 

Perhaps one reason for this is be- 
eause in building up the Guard we 
paid too little attention to those who 
make up one of the primary factors 
in determining its success—the em- 
ployer. No man can give his time one 
night each week to this service and 
attend the two-weeks training period 
where he puts into practice what he 
has learned during the past year, if 
those above him are not wholly in 
sympathy with the sacrifice he is mak- 
ing. 

Why has the National Guard sud- 
denly assumed the important place in 
our national defense, external and in- 
ternal, that it has? When the Na- 
tional Defense Act of June 4, 1920 
was passed, the Regular Army was to 
be our first line of defense with 17,000 
officers and 280,000 enlisted men. But 
the recent economy cut of Congress 
reduced this to 12,000 officers and 


125,000 enlisted men, barely enough 
to just operate our larger posts, pro- 
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vide small training personnel for duty 
with the National Guard, the Organ- 
ized Reserves and the R. O. T. C., and 
provide care-taking detachments of a 
dozen or so men for the rest of our 
posts. 

How should that affect our attitude 
toward the National Guard? After 
long study by the best military minds 
in the country it has been determined 
that in a major emergency, eighteen 
National Guard divisions will be re- 
quired to supplement our small Regu- 
lar Army for the purpose of holding 
defensively the perimeter of the 
United States until our great citizen 
army can be made ready. 

In other words, the safety of our 
nation, may depend entirely upon the 
strength and efficiency of the National 
Guard. As it stands on the day the 
emergency comes upon us, so must it 


fight. There will be no other force 
behind which it ean mobolize and 
train. 


Every thinking man and woman 
must read between the lines of the his- 
tory of Christian civilization and must 
be prepared to face a choice as to 
whether or not this country means 
anything to them in life, liberty or 
the pursuit of happiness. If it does, 
the same whole hearted support must 
be given to a reasonable National De- 
fense that they give to the upbuilding 
of their own personal interests. If the 
security of the country means nothing, 
if they are without gratitude to those 
patriots who have gone before or to 
those who are to come after us, then 
let them be prepared to take the con- 
sequences, 


While no sane military man desires 
to stir up apprehension by rattling 
the saber, it is only necessary to call 
attention to press dispatches from 
abroad to see that, no matter how 
much we may desire universal peace, 
the time has not yet come when we 
may turn our swords into plowshares 
and then feel secure in the blessings 
which God has showered upon our 
country. 


Our national defense plan is base: 
upon sound economical grounds but 
is like the navy treaty ratio. Ou: 
ratio must be kept up. With us, th. 
National Guard divisions must be a 
tually organized—not be merely pap: 
figures. 

The men who are laboring earnest! 
to make this scheme a success are do 
ing so at the expense of time and ef 
fort which the average man devotes 
All they ask in re- 
turn is confidence and support—the 
kind of confidence that the business 
man gives to his legal adviser, his ar 
chitect, his engineer or his general 
manager. 


to golf or ecards. 


What can the business man do to 
make the National Defense plan a suc- 
cess? 


1st. Publicly announce that his or- 
ganization is fully cognizant of the im- 
portance of an adequate national de- 
fense: that the primary duty of an 
American citizen, regardless of party 
affiliations, is to safeguard and pro- 
mulgate the principles for which the 
American nation stands; that all em- 
ployees are urged to consider and take 
part in the National Guard. 

2d. Announce to his employees that 
the necessary fifteen days leave will be 
granted annually to National Guards- 
men in addition to the regular vaca- 
tion allowance; that employees so ab- 
sent may take their annual training 
without financial loss, the company 
paying the difference in pay between 
that which they are receiving and that 
which the government will pay them 
while at camp. 

3d. Place the National Guardsmen 
on the preferred employees list with 
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s buddy who has already done his 

ith. Visit his armory and his camps 
ind show an interest in the work he is 
doing. 

What will be gained by carrying 
out the above suggestions? 

Ist. It will develop among the em- 
ployees a group of men of unques- 
tioned loyality—not only to the State, 
but to the Nation and to the em- 
ployer. 

2d. It will unite the better class of 
employees, teach them to think for 
themselves, and give them self confi- 
denee. 

3d. The men will learn the value of 
discipline, cooperation, moral upright- 
ness and the principles of American- 
ism and bring these teachings back to 
benefit the company for which he 
works. 

4th. It will carry on the movement 

already under way in Eastern 
States—of showing consideration for 
those employees who are sacrificing 
much of their time in demonstrating 
their loyalty to the Nation. 

5th. And finally, it will make the 
business man feel that he is helping 
his country in such a way that some 
day may keep it ‘‘The Land of the 
Free and the Home of the Brave.’’ 

® 
126th Infantry Talks 
UE largely to the press of work at 
Regimental Headquarters, the se- 
ries of R. -H. Q. Talks were discon- 
tinued last fall. 

It is now planned to renew their 
issue, as it is realized that they ean 
perform an important function in 
spreading Regimental News and infor 
mation to officers and men of the com- 
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panies and to the local newspapers as 
well. 

The Regimental Plans and Training 
Officer will, beginning July 1, prepare 
detailed schedules on the training of 
the regiment, instead of as heretofore 
having them issued by each Company 
Commander. 

They will be prepared for, as near 
as may be on a 75 per cent. basis, that 
is in months of four and five drill 
nights; they will cover respectively 
three and four drill nights, the re- 
maining drill nights being left open for 
utilization by Company Commanders. 

The accompanying statement of 
strength and attendance reveals the 
present condition of the companies of 
the Regiment. The strength and at- 
tendance is the average during each 
month. 

It is expected that each company 
will be safely ‘‘over the top’’ by July 
1, and that before camp the strength 
of the Regiment will be above 1,200 
enlisted. 

There has been made, by recent leg- 
islation 27 modifications in the Na- 
tional Defense Act. 

One of the most important is that 
the attendance requirement at drill 
will no longer be based on actual 
strength but instead will be 60 per 
cent. of the minimum maintenance 
strength. 

This means that the Rifle Companies 
will have to have 39 men present no 
matter what their actual strength and 
therefore should be recruited up to 
full strength. This gives an oppor- 


tunity to retain the best class of men 
even though they cannot do 60 per 
cent. or better, of drills. 
J. H. Scuovuren, 
Col. 126th Infantry, Commanding. 
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A Good Suggestion 


AJ. T. W. HAMMOND, Infantry, 

commissioned as a Colonel in the 
Minnesota National Guard and com- 
manding the 206th Infantry, makes 
a very good suggestion concerning the 
proper manner in which to ‘‘recog- 
nize’’ National Guard companies. He 
suggests that when a company has 
qualified for Federal recognition it be 
given a certificate to that effect signed 
by the Chief, Militia and 
gotten up in a form similar to an army 
commission. Such certificates would 
make suitable subjects for framing and 
using for armory decoration. Since 
Federal recognition marks the official 
birth of the company, the event might 
well be celebrated more emphatically 
than has been the past. 
The Militia Bureau is now consider- 
ing a suitable form for the certificate 
and estimating the expense connected 
with furnishing them to the 2,700-odd 


company units in the Guard. 


® 


Bureau, 


the ease in 


Training and Recruiting 


APT. MAURICE L. MILLER, In- 

fantry, Instructor, 109th Infan- 
try, Pa. N. G., has been energetically 
engaged in helping the regiment with 
which he is on duty recover from a 
bad case of depleted strength. On the 
first of each month Captain Miller has 
been issuing bulletins boosting the 
cause showing the gains made during 
the past thirty days and setting a re- 
cruiting goal for the next month. He 
reports the strength of the regiment 
on June 1 to be 1,205, which represents 
quite a gain in spite of the fact that 
the organization had to stand 
heavy losses during the spring. 


for 


The Parallax 


AILING under the nifty, mat 

matical title of “‘The Paralla. 
the latest addition to National Gu: 
regimental publications recently 
nounced its birth at MeAlester, Ok 
homa, the station of the Headquarte 
160th Field Artillery, under the eo 
mand of Col. William S. Key. Withow: 
admitting whether we know or not jus! 
what a parallax is, here’s wishing ths 
recruit the best of good luck in a gow 
cause, i. €., maintaining the morale 
the National Guard. 

® 


Good Shooting 
LATE number of the New Yo 


National Guardsman pays a « 
served tribute to Company F, 10th | 
fantry, New York National 
following receipt of the coveted Na 
tional Trophy for rifle practice offered 
by the War Department. 

The story as told in the Guardsman 


Guard 


makes interesting reading: 


Of all the rifle companies constitu! 
ing the National Guard of the United 
States the foremost in rifle marksman 
ship is a New York National Guari 
Company at the little town of Walto: 
a community of 3,600 people in tl 
Catskill Mountains, 1,200 feet abov 
sea-level and 30 miles east of Bing 
hamton. Saturday, April 26, that 
company received the coveted Na 
tional trophy offered by the Federa! 
War Department. 

This government emblem of super! 
tive shooting is an inseribed shiel: 
about 12 by 16 inches, set upon ai 
ebony slab. This is the first time | 
ten years that the trophy has bec: 
awarded. During an entire decad: 
including world war activities an 
range-shooting experience, no co! 
pany in the national domain was ab 
to qualify with the very exacting 
high grace imposed by the newer arm 
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‘ vulations for eligibility to this un- 
i ual honor, which implies that at 
: st 70 per cent. of the entire per- 


nnel of the company in standard 

mpetition must have qualified first 

marksmen, or sharpshooters, or ex- 
rts, and then must be better than 
the other companies. 

The Walton company, which has 
een in the National Guard more than 
100 years, seored with 70.2 per cent 
f its membership, 38 individuals mak- 
ng the 75 grade as marksmen, 17 the 
~> grade as sharpshooters, and 11 the 
100 grade as experts, or a total of six- 
v-six men producing a total average 
score of 52.75. 


Secretary of War Weeks,  tele- 
vraphed to the people of Walton: 
Your Company F has won excep- 


tional honor. Its vietory is yours. 
May you always be proud of it and 
may it always have your enthusiastic 
support.’’ 

The ceremonies incident to the re- 
ception of the government trophy at 
Walton consisted of a military parade 
it 3.30 led by the Tenth Infantry 
band of twenty-five pieces, aeecompany- 
ing state officials and the regimental 
staff officers from Albany; a dinner at 
).30 in the Walton armory attended 
by 300 men, ineluding the Walton 
militia company, national, state and 
local officials, a general of the regular 
army, a congressman, the court judge 
and various invited guests. 

® 


Participation in Infantry School 
Recreation Center Project 


HE question of the participation 
of National Guard and Reserve 
regiments of Infantry in the Infantry 
School Reereation Center project has 
een decided upon by the Board of 
Officers at Fort Benning. 
The regiment may participate by 
providing for a box in ‘‘Doughboy 
4 “tadium’’ which may be dedicated to 
he regiment. Such action carries 





with it one life membership in the 
Officers’ Club at the Infantry School 
which is available to an officer of the 
regiment while he is on duty at the 
School. 

This means that when an officer of 
the regiment is ordered to the In- 
fantry School for the National Guard 
and Reserve Officers Course, he auto- 
matically becomes a member of the Of- 
ficers’ Club without the payment of 
initiation 
there. 


fees or dues while he is 

This is an attractive proposition for 
National Guard and Reserve regiments 
and doubtless many of them will take 
advantage of the opportunity thus 
presented. 


® 


The Value of Correspondence 
Courses 

HE following comment by an In- 
the 
pondence courses to the average Na- 
tional Guard officer is worthy of some 
thought by all who are interested in 
the welfare of that service. 


structor on value of corres- 


The Militia Bureau has consistently 
refrained from making correspondence 
courses compulsory for National Guard 
officers. This policy is followed on 
the assumption that the majority of 
Guard officers are sufficiently burdened 
with their organization duties in view 
of the limited time that they can give 
to their military work. However, the 


following statement may put a new 


light on this matter: 


As I view the situation, the highest 
possible development of the National 
Guard will not be attained unless the 
officer personnel do a_ considerable 
amount of military study in addition 
to the training which they obtain 


through the performance of their nor- 
mal duties with their organizations. 
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While the officers of this regiment per- 
form their usual duties in a most sat- 
isfactory manner, few of them are en- 
gineers and, since practically all new 
officer material is obtained from the 
ranks, this condition will undoubtedly 
continue. From my observation of 
those officers who have consistently car- 
ried on the modified correspondence 
courses, it is my opinion that the of- 
ficers who are not engineers can at- 
tain a satisfactory working knowledge 
of military engineering through the 
study of correspondence courses. It 
should be realized that officers of the 
National Guard devote a great deal 
of time to their military work and that 
many of them make many sacrifices 
in order to continue in the Guard. It 
is therefore my opinion that the mili- 
tary establishment would be more than 
repaid if provision was made by law 
whereby officers belonging to organi- 
zations could receive not to exceed 
one day Armory Drill pay per month 
for the satisfactory completion of an 
eight-hour correspondence school as- 
signment. 


A Recruiting Contest 
A S reported by the North Carolina 


National Guard Bulletin, Com- 
pany D, 120th Infantry, has found a 
way to overcome the customary winter 
slump in strength. Many members of 
the Company were being discharged 
by the E. T. 8S. route, and the rolls 
contained a considerable amount of 
dead timber—men who had moved 
away or who for various reasons were 
unable to get out to drill. The remedy 
for this condition was discovered in 
time to save the organization from be- 
ing placed on probation. 
to the Bulletin: 


According 


Before the company reached the 
danger point of the minimum main- 
tenance strength, the company com- 
mander devised a scheme to stimulate 
recruiting and attendance which has 
been most successful. 


The company was divided into thre« 
teams under suitable leaders. Credit 
were given to each team for accepted 
recruits, for attendance at drill and fo: 
appearance at drill as determined }b) 
inspection of each team. A prize for 
the winning team of tickets to th 
opening game of the Piedmont Leagu: 
was offered and excitement ran high 
At last report the company was prac 
tically at full strength. 

® 
There's a Reason! 


T never does any harm to remind 

eligible young American men that 
they owe something to their country 
besides The North Carolina 
National Guard Bulletin evidently be 
lieves in this policy. In a recent is- 
sue they earry the following clipping 
under the eaption, ‘‘Why you should 
join the National Guard’’: 


taxes. 


There are numerous reasons why we 
should join the National Guard, but 
since most of them are known, we 
choose to dwell on but one. This is 
cultural value. In the National Guard 
of any city you find the highest and 
lowest social strata represented. It is 
indeed a cross section of the well 
known American melting pot. A 
preacher’s son may be a private taking 
orders from a corporal who is a day 
laborer. He in turn, perhaps, is under 
the control of a sergeant making his 
living as a bank official. The Lieu- 
tenant may be a member of any pro- 
fession. The rich, the poor, the high- 
est and lowest members of society, the 
eareful and the indifferent, the in 
dustrious and the indolent, all are in 
our National Guard. Therefore, to 
who so ever would be a psychologist, 
sociologist and who would find out the 
virtues and vices of the men of the 
day, it behooves him to seek out the 
recruiting officer of his local compan) 
and become a member of our nation’s 
first line of defense—The Nationa! 
Guard. 
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Field Service Regulations 

HE New Field Service Regula- 
T tions which have been in course 
{ preparation for the past two years 
have been published by the War De- 
partment. 

It is understood that the edition is 
to be limited in its distribution to of- 
ficers and organizations of the Regular 
\rmy. 

In order to make this highly essen- 
tial book available to officers of the 
National Guard and Organized Re- 
serve and to schools, the Infantry As- 
sociation has arranged for the publi- 
eation of an edition. 

The book will be bound in two forms. 
First there will be a cloth binding, 
which will retail for $1.25 per copy; 
and paper binding—punched and pre- 
pared for insertion in the regular Kal- 
amazoo Loose Leaf Binder, the price 
if which will be 80 cents per copy. 

(1) 


Officers’ iad Book 


HE following pamphlets of the 

Series that go to make up Officers’ 
Note Book are now ready for distri- 
bution: 


1.Map Reading; complete text, 
maps, and all equipment for 
a complete course of home 
study on the subject; 36 pp., 


maps, ete. , .. 60¢e 
2.Security and _ Information; 
questions and answers; 20 
is hada ere .. 23e 
3. Social Customs of the Service; 
ee Te 
4. Mess Management; 4 pp... . 10¢ 
+. Army Regulations; morning 
reports — . 20e 
6. Field Fortifications ...... 40¢ 
7. Field Service Regulations R0e 
8. Field Orders . . 30 


Each pamphlet is prepared for bind- 
ing in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 


Binder, the same as that provided by 
the War Department 
Regulations, 


for Training 
Army Regulations, and 
other publications. 

The pamphlets are paper bound so 
that they may be extracted from the 
binder and used when it is not desired 
to carry the whole book around. 

Get from the Infantry Association 
your binder and the pamphlets that 
are now ready for distribution. Build 
up your military text book as the 
dope comes along. 

® 

A Statement from Louisiana 

S° far as possible the National 

Guard service should be kept above 
a mercenary plane. It is repugnant to 
the military man to have his motives 
attributed solely to a desire for gain. 
This being understood, it can do no 
harm for every community maintain- 
ing a National Guard organization to 
consider the material advantages ac- 
companying such an activity. If this 
point were more frequently appreci- 
ated by the business men there would 
be fewer disbandments of National 
Guard companies resulting from the 
lack of support in their communities. 
The Adjutant General of Louisiana 
does not fail to stress this point in the 
following extract from his 1923 report 
to the Governor of the State: 


The strength, organization, equip- 
ment and training of the National 
Guard is controlled by the War De- 
partment, through its regulations pro- 
mulgated to the Adjutants General of 
the respective States. Under a pro- 
vision of our State laws on the sub- 
ject there is a clause which provides 
that where the State law conflicts with 
the Federal law, that the requirements 
of Federal laws and regulations will 
prevail. Consequently, it will be ob- 


served that the Louisiana National 
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Guard, under both State and Federal 
law, is governed by Federal law and 
regulations. The States are required 
to furnish the man-power, suitable and 
safe armories for the protection and 
sufekeeping of Federal property and 
for the expenses of maintaining these 
organizations while not in the Federal 
service; in return for which the Fed- 
eral government furnishes to the State 
approximately $2,000,000 worth of 
arms, equipment, uniforms and mate- 
riel. It pays to the officers and en- 
listed men as armory drill pay, one 
day’s pay for each weekly drill and 
which approximates $115,000.00 per 
year. In addition to the armory drill 
pay, the pay, subsistence and trans- 
portation expenses while in the fifteen- 
day summer encampments each year, 
is approximately $48,000 per year. 
The average cost to the Federal gov- 
ernment for maintenance of each mem- 
ber of the National Guard in the State 
of Louisiana is, approximately, $210 
per annum; the average cost to the 
State is, approximately $22.50 per an- 
num. As the strength of the National 
Guard increases, the annual per capita 
cost of the State will decrease because 
of the fact that the overhead expenses 
will not increase in the same ratio as 
the strength. The above figures, which 
are approximately correct, will show 
that for every dollar appropriated by 
the State at present, it is covered by 
ten dollars appropriated by Congress, 
in return for which it requires the 
State to comply with the War Depart- 
ment’s rules and regulations. Under 
existing laws, the National Guard is 
under the control of the State author- 
ities, but subject to the call of the 
President when required. It should 
be here stated that under the provi- 
sions of the National Defense Act the 
States are not permitted to maintain 
troops other than those provided 
therein. 
® 


A New Role for the Guard 

HE following clipping from the 

Little Rock Gazette opens up a 
large field of usefulness for National 






























Guard organizations. The Guard. 
the past, has demonstrated its effi 
ency under many trying conditio, 
but, until the occurrence of th 
Arkansas incident, it is doubtful if an: 
one had thought of utilizing the o 
ganization as an adjunct to the yr 
ligious campaigns se energetical| 
carried on by the Reverend Bil! 
Sunday: 


Tryout of a powerful new 36-inch 
motorized army searchlight unit by the 
Fayetteville battery of the 206th coas: 
artillery, anti-aireraft, A. N. G., Tues 
day night, seriously shocked a negr) 
settlement in the hollow of the hills 
near the city, according to a report 
received by Maj. Samuel R. Scott, as 
sistant state adjutant general. 

The searchlight, fed by a large 
motor generator, was tested on the 
hilltops. When the broad beam of 
light swept through the hollow, the 
negroes became stricken with fear, and 
believed it meant the end of the world 

Hastily the negro religious guide of 
the settlement was summoned. In the 
great rays of light bathing the hilltop. 
the negroes thought they saw Gabric! 
and his angels, and prayers and chants 
rose from the valley. 


® 
Endorses National Guard 


HE following’ resolution was 
adopted by the Board of Direc 
tors of the San Franciseo Chamber of 
Commerce at a meeting held Wednes 
day, June 4, 1924: 


Be it Resolved, That we, Chambe: 
of Commerce of the City and Count: 
of San Francisco, State of Californis. 
believing in the National Guard ani! 
the plans of the War Department for 
National Defense and that a strong. 
efficient and well-trained Nationa! 
Guard is essential to the principle © 
which this government is founde:, 
pledge ourselves to lend every effor' 
toward the recruitment, building u) 
and maintenance of the Nationa! 
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tard of the State of California, and, 
irtieularly, to the organizations 
ereof stationed in the City and 
ounty of San Francisco and vicinity. 

To foster the development of the 
National Guard, we believe that all 
mployers of men in this community 
should grant leave of absence to mem- 
ers of the National Guard, who are 
1 their employ, without jeopardizing 
‘heir position or injuring them finan- 
ially in any way, and that they should 
encourage their employees to become 
members of the National Guard. ; 

In order to accomplish and effective- 
vy bring about the desired result, be 
t resolved that the Chamber of Com- 
meree shall send a copy of this reso- 
lution to every employer in this city, 
who is a member of the Chamber of 
Commerce; to the presidents of ail 
oeal elubs and ecivie bodies; to the 
Adjutant-General of the United States 
Army and to the Adjutant-General of 
the State of California. 

And be it further resolved, that we 
will seek to seeure resolutions similar to 
the foregoing from all the commercial 


and eivie bodies of the city and county 


of San Francisco, and to secure the 
subseription of as many emplovers in 
this community as possible to the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1. We believe in the National Guard 
ind the plans of the War Department 
‘or National Defense. 

2. In order to facilitate the enlist- 
ment of our employees in the Califor- 
iia National Guard we subseribe to 
the following principles: 

a. Men in our employ will be en- 
couraged to become members of the 
California National Guard. They will 
be granted fifteen days leave of ab- 
sence each year during their enlist- 
ment period for the purpose of attend- 
ing annual eneampments without 
jeopardizing or affecting in any way 
their positions or advancement and 
without causing them financial loss in 
iny manner. 

b. The faet that an employee fs a 
member of the National Guard shall 
entitle him to preference, other things 
ing equal, in seeuring employment 








or, in case of necessary reduction in 
foree, in retaining employment equally 
with ex-service men and men identified 
with other part-time service organiza- 
tions. 

I hereby certify that the above is a 
true copy of the resolution unanimous- 
ly adopted by the Board of Directors 
of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce June 4, 1924. 

Rosert Newton LYNCH, 
Secretary. 


) 


( 
XS 
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Rapid Organization 

HAT the New Jersey National 
Guard is on the job, is evinced by 
the way they are doing things. The 
latest achievement is the record-break- 
ing organization of a Company. In 
the early part of the month it was de- 
cided to organize a machine gun com- 
pany for the Jersey City (3d) Bat- 
talion of the 113th Infantry. The 
whole battalion turned to the task and 
within 48 hours after the decision was 
arrived at, Company M, 113th Infan- 
try came into being with a full compli- 
ment of 3 officers and 52 men. This 
is an example of ‘‘go getting’’ that 
will be difficult to equal and vastly 
more difficult to surpass. Large credit 
for the achievement is due to Maj. W. 
A. Higgins and the officers of his bat- 
talion, to Major General Gilman, and 
to Maj. Thomas J. B. Lang, Inspector 
of the 44th Division and editor of the 

New Jersey Guardsman. 

® 
Win Places on Olympic Team 

RECENTLY published item of 
news which was, of course, over- 
looked by the country at large but, 
which brought considerable distinction 
to the regiment and to the men in- 
volved, earried the information that 
Cpl. Joseph W. Crockett and Pvt. 
Mareus W. Dinwiddie, both of Com- 
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pany A, 121st Engineers, D. C. N. G., 
won places on the International Rifle 
Team which is to represent the United 
States at the Olympic Games. These 
young men who have made such a 
name for themselves in the shooting 
world, are still high school students tm 
Washington but they are at the same 
time comparatively old in the National 
Guard service, as enlistments stand 
now-a-days. 

Corporal Crockett enlisted in Com- 
pany A, 121st Engineers, on July 5, 
1922. He was a member of the team 
representing the District of Columbia 
National Guard at the National 
Matches in 1922 and 1923. In 1922 
he tied for first place in the Presi- 
dent’s Match, but was given second 
position as his score was outranked by 
that of the man with whom he tied. 
He has been a member of the District 
of Columbia National Guard team 
which, for the past three years has 
fired against the Midshipmen at the 
Naval Academy. He was also a mem- 
ber of the team representing Company 


A of the 121st Engineers which wy, 
the National Military Company Tea» 
Gallery Championship for the pas 
winter. 

Private Dinwiddie enlisted in Com- 
pany A, 121st Engineers, on February 
6, 1923, and was a member of the tear 
which represented the District of (o- 
lumbia National Guard at the Nation | 
Matches in 1923. He was also a mem. 
ber of the team representing Company 
A, which won the Gallery Champion 
ship. 


® 


Revised Regulations 


HE National Guard Regulations 

are now under revision and it is 
hoped that this work will be completed 
some time this fall. It will be an im- 
proved book in many ways, and con. 
tain therein all instructions of a per- 
manent nature issued to date from the 
Militia Bureau in the form of Changes 
to National Guard Regulations, Cir- 
cular Letters, Training Circulars, Cir 
culars, and mimeographed letters. 


D 


The Slogan 


You furnish the Dough, 
We'll furnish the Doughboys.’’ 


That is the slogan of the men at Fort 
Bénning who are giving their labor to 
the Infantry School Recreation Center 


project. 


And they are going to it with en- 


thusiasm. 


Come through with your part of the 
‘‘Dough’’ now when it is needed to 
keep the work going. 
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National Defense Day’ 

The President has set aside Septem- 
ber 12, 1924, as a National Defense Day 
by proclamation, urging the people to 
give thought for a day to taking stock 
of themselves as a nation, comparing 
the unity of purpose and effort which 
pervaded the country six years ago and 
the absence of it today ; comparing also 
the readiness of the country then to 
defend its principles and policies with 
our present state; appealing to them to 
get back for a day to the state of unity 
of thought, effort and purpose that 
ruled then in order that they may not 
forget how and the effort and ways of 
so doing. 


Purpose of National Defense Day: 

Patriotic Demonstration: This is the 
principal objective. 

Test Mobilization: Military mobili- 
zation of all Regular, National 
Guard and Organized Reserves. 

ludustrial Mobilization display and 
publicity, emphasis of the fact that 
industrial mobilization retards our 
general mcbilization when we can- 
not expect in a future war to have 
a France and Great Britain and 
other Allies to hold back the 
enemy until we are ready. 


Persons in charge: 

Civilian Committees appointed by 
civil authorities. To represent 
draft board machinery in its set- 
up, and personnel. 

State Committees, 

County Commit izes. 

City and Town Commit:ees. 

Ward Committees (1). 





Military Committees appointed by 
Corps Area Commanders to paral- 
lel civilian committees. To be com- 
posed of National Guard and Re- 
serve officers and a few Regulars. 


Function of Committees: 

Supreme authority over each local 
celebration to rest with civilian 
committee. Military committee to 
devise, plan, and execute in the 
name of and for the civilian com- 
mittee, on the military features 
and parade especially. Civilian 
Committee to arrange for celebra- 
tions, speakers, guests of honor, 
ete. 


Places of Celebration : 

Every town, city and hamlet that is 
a mobilization point for any mili- 
tary unit is to have its own local 
celebration. Radio reports from 
Corps Area Commanders and oth- 
ers in the evening on the results of 
the mobilization. 


Preparation for National Defense 
Day must provide for: 
By Civilian Committee : 

General program of the day, based 
upon recommendations sought 
from the military committee of the 
same locality. 

Publicity : 
Development of public approval and 


interest ; four-minute curtain talks 
to explain National Defense Day. 
Public Speakers: 

Themes, covering military effort 
required, economy of present 
methods as compared with older 
methods, salvage value of military 
organization and draft machinery 





1 Maj. Mark L. Ireland, 79th Division Bulletin. 
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as a by-product of our World 
War effort; military mobilization 
has to be retarded to the pace of 
industrial mobilization, fairness of 
mobilization of labor and capital 
as well as the mobilization of the 
lives and blood of the fighting 
men; wars of this nation have 
never been started by its soldiers 
but by popular demand based 
upon principles at stake. Politi- 
eal and commercial interests and 
animosities start many wars. The 
soldier must never start such 
things but he must stop what oth- 
ers have started and cannot stop. 


Parades : 


General authority for, from loeal au- 
thorities. 

An appeal to men of military ages to 
fill the ranks for the period of the 
parade only in order to: 1st. Make 
a good showing for the home town 
in comparison which will inevi- 
tably be made ; 2d. Show the read- 
iness of the public to meet a real 
national emergency; 3d. Give the 
populace a real eye-full of just 
what mobilization to meet a sud- 
den emergency would mean; 4th. 
Show that Regular Army units 
need six untrained civilians off the 
streets for every Regular in uni- 
form in order to march to the 
train and proceed at once to the 
Theater of Operations; that the 
National Guard need between 
four and five untrained recruits 
for every partially trained soldier 
in the National Guard; that the 
Organized Reserve Units need 
practically all of their enlisted 
strength and a considerable num- 
ber of officers, and, finally, that 
many Organized Reserve Units are 
required on M-Day for the Corps, 
Army and G. H. Q., Reserve 
Troops, Communication Zone and 
Zone of Interior troops required 
to back up the Regulars and Na- 
tional Guard units which are al- 
most completely absorbed in divi- 
sional troops. 


Driving home the fact upon the |, 
cality as to the number of troo; 
they must furnish. Philadelphi 
must supply over 1,800 officers an. 
28,000 troops. 


By Military Committees: 


Development of tentative plans ¢0\ 
ering all of the above, in order t. 
be ready to supply working plan 
and ideas to civilian committees 0) 
eall. 


Organization of parade: 


Appointment of officials. 

Securing mounts, automobiles 0: 
motor-cycles for same. 

Organization of officials. 

Instruction of and allotment of tasks 
to officials. 

Counting noses prior to march. 

Appointment of places of rendez 
vous and times therefore for orga 
nization of skeleton units of Regu 
lars, National Guard and Organ- 
ized Reserves. Equipment of or 
ganizations with colors, standards, 
guidons, bands, ete. Organiza 
tional instruction in handling vo! 
unteers. 

Taking care of late comers to skele 
ton organizations. 

Receiving, organizing and instruct 
ing volunteers. 

Marching organizations to appointe: 
clearance points in advance of 
parade clearance time. 


Conduct of Review: 


Clearance of review stand. 

Dismissal of volunteers after invita- 
tion to join organizations as reser- 
vists. 

Conduct of skeleton organization to 
command post for storage ol 
equipment and for test mobiliza 
tion. 


Test Mobilization : 


Reports required from reservists in 
dividually. 

Consolidated reports. 

Examination of and instruction in 
units mobilization plan. 

Dismissal of test mobilization. 
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(his represents my present mental 
ture of what is to occur on Septem- 
12 and the very large amount of 
paration which is necessary in order 
make it a success. 
® 
Prosecution of Claims 

(he matter of prosecution of claims 

ainst the United States by Officers 
{ the Reserve Corps has come up from 
ime to time. The question has been 
definitely settled by the publication of 

decision by the Adjutant General of 
he Army. 

Unlike an officer on the retired list, 

officer of the Reserve Corps has no 
salary or emolument of office. He is 
not in time of peace, except perhaps 
while discharging some duty to which 
he may have been lawfully called and 
assigned under the act of June 3, 1916, 
or other act, amenable to the Army 
Regulations or court-martial. He has 
no defined duties to discharge ; his posi- 
tion is more analagous to that of an of- 
fiver honorably discharged from the 
service than to that of a retired officer. 
We are therefore of opinion that the 
prosecution of a claim for a plaintiff 
n this court by an attorney holding a 
commission in the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps and on inactive status therein is 
not in contravention of the letter or 
spirit of Section 5498. 

This decision is in harmony with the 
repeatedly expressed opinions of the 
Judge Advoeate General of the Army 
nd was expressly coneurred in by the 
Secretary of the Interior on April 8, 
1924, in granting the application of a 
Keserve officer for admission to prac- 
tice before the Department of the In- 
terior, 


® 


Purchase of Ordnance Equipment 

The following compilation of regula- 
‘ions governing the sale of arms and 
equipment to officers of the Officers’ 


Reserve Corps is published for the in- 
formation and guidance of all con- 
cerned : 

1. Reserve Officers on active duty, 
after proper identification, may pur- 
uniforms, accouter- 
ments, and equipment at the 
prices under the same rules and regu- 
lations as the sales of such 
articles to officers of the Regular Army. 
Officers 
duty, after proper identification, may 


chase necessary 


same 
govern 


2. Reserve not on active 
purchase, in such quantities as would 
be required by them when called into 
active Federal service, and at 
places as may be designated in orders 
or from sales stores or other points of 


such 


supply in the department or corps area 
in which they reside, necessary uni- 
forms, accouterments, and equipment 
at the same prices at which such ar- 
ticles are furnished to officers of the 
Regular Army. Such officers will make 
the purchases as follows: 

a. Those who reside near or in the 
vicinity of a depot, sales store or other 


point of supply will purchase the 
articles from such store or point of 
supply. 


b. Those who do not reside near or 
in the vicinity of a depot sales store or 
other point of supply will submit writ- 
ten requests for all purchases to offi 
cers in charge of depot sales stores or 
other points of supply. 

c. All requests for purchases must 
be accompanied with proper means of 


identification, establishing the fact 


that the person making the request is 
an officer of the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
The officer making the request will 
certify therein that the articles are for 
his own personal use, and that appli- 
cation to purchase is made under para- 
graph 1174, 


Army Regulations, as 
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amended. The request will list the 
articles desired, and will state what 
number of articles requested, if any, 
have been previously purchased from 
the United States Government; if such 
articles are to be shipped, the address 
will be stated. When articles are to be 
request will be accompanied 
by a money order or draft, and the 
amount will cover the cost of the ar- 
ticles and the necessary packing cost, 
but will not inelude the cost of trans- 


shipped, 


portation, as all such articles will be 
shipped by parcel post, express, or by 
freight collect. Requests for the pur- 
chase of Ordnance stores by Reserve 
Officers will be forwarded direct to the 
nearest Ordnance Establishment hav- 
ing such stores available for sale, in the 
Department or Corps Area in which 
they or direct to the Chief of 
Ordnance. Money orders or drafts 
covering such sales should be made 
payable to the Chief of Ordnance and 
should accompany the request for pur- 


reside, 


chase. 

3. Officers in charge of sales stores, 
or other points of supply, will assure 
themselves that an individual making 
request to purchase is entitled to and is 
only obtaining, the articles that would 
be immediately required by him when 
called into active Federal Service. 

4. With the exception of clothing 
and ammunition, sales of more than one 
article of equipment to an officer will 
not be made unless he can establish by 
suitable evidence the loss or destruc- 
tion, through no fault of his own, of 
such article previously purchased hy 
him. 

5. Supply bureaus will maintain 
records of all articles having serial 
numbers sold to reserve officers. 

6. Reserve Officers when called into 


active duty are not authorized to ha 
issued to them on memorandum rece; 
for temporary use an article previous! 
purchased by them. 

7. Benicia Arsenal, Benicia. (Ca 
fornia, is designated as the ordnance 
establishment, within the Ninth Corps 
Area, having ordnance stores available 
for sale. Requests for purchase of th: 
items marked with an asterick on list 
below should be forwarded direct to 
the Chief of Ordnance, U. S. 
Washington, D. C. 

8. The following is a list of arms and 
equipment showing prices, and places 
obtainable which are issued by the Ord 
nance Department : 


Army, 


Article Price 
Rifle, U. S. Cal. 30, M 1905... $33.22 
Bayonet, M 1905 —____. 3.85 
Seabbard, bayonet, M 1905.......... 2.24 
Seabbard, bayonet, M 1910 1.82 
Gun Slings —... Rh a 
Revolver, Colts, Cal. 45, M. 

aia tia icin ahaa Aaeicaikin 14.50 
Revolver, S. & wW., “Cal. 45, M. 

1917 . . . 16.15 
Pistol, Automatic, Cal. 45 M 

era ee 23.60 
Holsters, revolver, Cal. 45... 1.43 
Holsters, pistol M nmin Lee 
Holsters, pistol, M 1916 1.86 
Lanyard, pistol or revolver M 

1918 . sian ait 15 
Sabers, officers . 518 
Scabbard, saber, officers... . 2.59 
Cover, chamois skin, for saber... 95 
Glasses, field, Type EE com- 

RRR aes cata 39.00 
Watch, wrist, 7 jewel (N. P. 

re ae eee 11.50 
Watch, wrist, 15 jewel (N. Z 

Case) Pies ee enh ee 15.10 
Ball Cartridges, Cal. 30, M. 

1906, per M. 57.49 
Ball Cartridges, pistol, ‘Cal. ‘45, 

| See 14.50 


M 1911 W/O elips 
Ball Cartridges, pistol, Cal. 45, 18.50 
M 1911, in elips for revolver 
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The above prices do not include 
cost of packing; the cost for pack- 
+ one rifle is $1.34; the costs covering 
packing of other items mentioned 
ove will be fixed by the officers mak- 
ng the sale. When a purchaser de- 
res that the rifle be star gauged, the 
ost of this work will be $1. 
® 
Instructive Methods and Their 
Application’ 

Nearly every man when he has com- 
pleted his schooling, whether it be high 
school, technieal school, or university, 
ic of the opinion that he has finished 
studying and is at last ready to start 
some kind of real work. 
matter where he goes, no matter what 
he does, whether in a profession, busi- 


However, no 


ness or trade, in civil or military occu- 
pation, he learns that his study has 
When he has advanced to 
« position of authority he finds it neces- 


just begun. 


sary to impart to others the knowledge 
he has aequired. He has become an 
instructor, requiring more study than 
in the days when he was a student. 
Army Officers in peace or war must 
Before they 


can hope to lead their men to success in 


be, primarily, instructors. 


them 
military character, impart to them a 
thorough knowledge of the proper 
handling of the weapons peculiar to 
their and indoctrinate 
them with the most up-to-date prin- 
ciples of combat. Modern implements 
of war have complicated and increased 
the amount of training necessary for 
the making of a soldier. Time, always 
a decisive factor in war is the deter- 
mining element in the development of 
an Army, and the speed with which an 


battle, they must ineuleate in 


organization 


untrained multitude can be molded 
into a thoroughly trained and well dis- 
ciplined fighting foree depends largely 
upon the efficiency of the instructors. 

Soldiers cannot be made in a day and 
very little can be accomplished in a 
month toward the successful comple- 
tion of a finished fighting man. In a 
grave emergency all Reserve Officers of 
a Division and also ten per cent of the 
enlisted 


personnel (war 


assembled at 


strength) 
would be designated 
points for preparatory instruction that 
would cover a period of less than two 
months. They would then return to 
their various 
where their 


company rendezvous, 
organizations would be 
filled up to war strength. The train- 
ing of these men, at first most elemen- 
tary, would have to start immediately. 
Time waits for no nation to prepare for 
war. 

Therefore, the necessity of raising an 
enormous army in a short period of 
time, renders it imperative that the 
basic principles of imparting instrue- 
tion be clearly understood, in order 
that every minute of training will con- 
tribute not only something, but the 
largest amount possible to the aecom- 
plishment of the desired result. Patri- 
otism and willingness alone will not 
put over an effective course of instruc- 
tion. No instructor can present a sub- 
ject properly unless he himself knows 
it thoroughly and understands its most 
minute details, no matter how 
they may be. 


small 
An instructor must pre- 
pare himself by careful and complete 
study of the subject he is to teach. 
More than one subject makes his job 
more difficult. The value of his in- 
struction depends largely on the faith 
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that the students have in his complete 
mastery of the subject. 

Instruction in the Army is given by 
means of drill, 
practical work, individual instruction, 
In all of these 
methods the great main principles are 


lectures, recitations, 


and demonstrations. 
the same, as is also the psychology of 


the student. 
good 


The requirements of a 
the 
means by which the instruction is ac- 


instructor are identical; 
complished alone is different. 
The major part of a recruit’s in- 
struction will of necessity be practical. 
However, lectures properly used will 
speed up the instruction to a marked 
degree as they show the student the 
reason for his instruction, and thus in- 
crease his interest. In the instruction 
of officers a course of nothing but lee- 
the same 
amount of instruction may be imparted 


tures is not best because 
in less time and more forcefully by a 
talks and practical 
Men of low intelligence learn 


combination of 
work. 
only by actually doing a thing over 
and over again, while men of really 
high intelligence can translate spoken 
and visualize 


words into deeds, ean 


quite a complicated operation. It must 
not be forgotten, however, that a prac- 
tical demonstration is always simpler, 
and leaves a more definite and lasting 
impression on the student, no matter 
what the intellect of the latter may be. 
instruction 
we are frequently confronted by a wide 


In the organization of 


divergence in the intelligence and abil- 
ity of the students. This fact makes 
the problem complex and difficult. We 
desire to advance the brighter men 
through the various stages as rapidly 
as their intelligence warrants and still 
give the slower men the attention their 
lack of intelligence demands. This may 
be accomplished by dividing the stud- 





ents into four groups. The first gro ip 
should consist of men of good int: 


gence and trained muscles and wil 


a source of supply for non-comn 
sioned officers and assistant inst) 
tors. The second group should be « 
posed of men with good intelligenc 
but untrained museles, and these n 

with the proper physical developm: 

will be the equal of those of the first 
group. To the third group we should 
assign the men of trained muscles |)u! 
The training 


these men will have to be conducted 


inferior intelligence. 


along lines that will tend toward thei: 
At first quicke: 
ing games and exercises that coordinate 


mental development. 


brain and muscle will serve the pu 
pose. Last but by no means least w 


have the fourth group composed of 
men of both inferior intelligence and 
untrained muscles. It is with this 
group that we will experience the mos' 


difficulty. 


severence will finally result in the mak 


Unlimited patience and pe: 


ing of soldiers out of these men, many 
of whom have never had a real chan 
The selection of the work to be co 
ered in an instruction period is of great 
importance. The instructor, having a: 
quired a thorough knowledge of thi 
subject to be presented, must arrange 
it in a logical manner for presentation 
to the student. The 
analyzed and divided into divisions ai 
subdivisions so that each subdivision 's 
composed of correlated facts on oi 
simple topic. The amount of instru 
tion to be given in a period should | 
sufficient to fully use up the time and 
limited by the amount which ean be 
properly absorbed in the allotted tin 


work must l/h 


Equipment for use during the 
struction must be prepared so that 
will be ready for use when needed. 

Schedules will have to be prepa! 


a 








ng all the subjects, divided into 
is and coordinated so that the 
is on various subjects will dove- 
ye into the other with the least 
le friction and loss of time. A 
ule should specify, relative to 
period, the date, time, place of 
ably. name of the instructor, offi- 
officer to 


» the class is to report ; building or 


or non-commissioned 


where the instruction is to take 
the subject and nature of the 
‘rnetion: the uniform to be worn, 
All 
-erned should become familiar with 


i the equipment to be carried. 


schedule. 


he teaching process may be divided 
four steps: preparation, presenta- 
application, and testing. 
Preparation ineludes getting the 
ss to thinking along the lines in 
ch the instruetion is to be given, 
putting them into a receptive 
wd and getting their interest. This 
The 
mercial man writes his business ad- 
vertisements with a view to gaining 
irst, attention; seeond, interest; third, 
sire: and fourth, action. The in- 
structor must gain attention, create in- 
terest, and finally hold that 
til the very end. 


s a detail of vital importance. 


interest 
Objects, pictures, 
drawings, charts, maps, and stories are 
frequently applicable to focus the at- 
ention of the students on the subject 
ler consideration. 
Presentation of the subject may be 
ided into explanation and demon- 
ition. Frequently the explanation 
given first followed by a demon- 
stration of the process which has just 
en explained. For example; the in- 
ctor may explain just how ‘‘right 
is executed. He then 
onstrate the correct execution of 


should 
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the movement. Many times the expla- 
nation and demonstration are aceom- 
plished simultaneously. For example; 
the instructor may explain and demon- 
strate each step in ‘‘right shoulder 
arms’’ as he very slowly goes through 
the entire Each step 
should be thoroughly understood be- 
fore going on to the next one. Time 
should not be wasted on a lengthly ex- 
planation when a simple demonstration 
will accomplish the desired result. 
Simplicity of method and language 
is absolutely essential to effective in- 
struction. 


movement. 


Simplicity of method means 
an analysis of the subject and its logi- 
eal presentation in 
that analysis. 


with 
Simplicity of language 
is especially important in the instrue- 
tion of recruits to 


accordance 


whom a technical 
word may be even more strange than a 
word in a foreign language. 

Emphasis is also quite necessary as 
there are certain points which should 
be stressed and others which may be 
passed over with merely a word. 

Repetition is necessary in all instrue- 
tion. The clever instructor is the one 
who can show up some difficult point 
from a new angle, by repetition, and 
simple enough to serve as a starting 
point for any who did not understand 
the first explanation. 

Demonstration plays a very import- 
ant part in all military instruction. 
The instructor is required frequently 
to demonstrate in detail just how the 
thing under consideration is done. In 
much of our instruction the dividing 
line between explanation and demon- 
stration cannot be clearly indicated. 
This is especially true of individual in- 
struction and even in group instruc- 


tion, as the demonstration progresses, 


running comment and explanation are 
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essential. For example: An instructor 
may explain how ‘‘right shoulder 
arms’’ is executed, then demonstrate 
the movement very slowly with fur- 
ther explanation during the various 
steps of the movement. 

Application is the next step in the 
instruction process. The individual or 
group under instruction is required to 
actually do the thing that is being 
taught, whether it be ‘‘right face,’’ 
‘*dismounting a machine gun,’’ or ‘‘fir- 
ing a rifle.’’ In many eases, particu- 
larly in the instruction of recruits this 
step follows very closely the explana- 
tion and demonstration. An example 
is instruction in Rifle Marksmanship, 
position exercises. The instructor ex- 
plains the position, whether it be stand- 
ing, kneeling or prone; then demon- 
strates the position he has explained, 
perhaps with further explanation; and 
immediately has the class take the po- 
sition, as explained and demonstrated, 
the instructor must assist, prompt and 
correct various students. He must 
have patience, because he will have to 
go over and over certain points, diffi- 
eult for the slower students, and he 
must continue until he has overcome 
their troubles. Mistakes should be cor- 
rected quietly and in such a way that 
the student will feel perfectly free to 
come to the instructor for help at any 
time. 


Questions should be encouraged. 
When a question has been asked, it is 
a good thing for the instructor to re- 
peat the question in order that the en- 
tire class will understand it and thus 
get the benefit of the answer. Ques- 
tions not only serve to clinch the points 
of a subject, but also indicate to the 
instructor wherein the instruction has 
been lacking. 


Testing, generally known as exami. 
nation, is the final stage in the inst rye. 
We should ask thos 
questions of vital importance whic! we 
wish the student never to forget. [y 
this phase of the instruction the stud- 
ents are required to do all of their own 
thinking, and are not permitted t 


tion process. 


+ 


= 


4 
Fo: eX- 
ample: at rifle practice for record, no 


any assistance from anyone. 


coach is allowed on the firing line with 
the man firing. It is a test of the 
student’s own individual ability. Rifi 
Marksmanship also illustrates the fact 
that tests create stimulus on the part 
of the students to do their best by en- 
gendering a spirit of competition. 

Tests, depending on the subject, may 
be written, verbal or practical. They 
may be a combination of all three. A 
platoon leader may be given a written 
test covering an estimate of the situa- 
tion, and his decision. He may be re 
quired in issue verbal orders to his 
platoon, and he may be required to go 
through a practical test by leading his 
platoon through a designated phase of 
imaginary combat. The other extreme 
is the raw recruit going through a 
practical test in the use of the sighting 
bar, to determine his ability to go on 
to the next step in learning how to fire 
a rifle. 


A good examination is also a test of 


the ability of the instructor to perform 
his duties as such. Examination ques- 
tions should be selected with great care. 
They should not be ambiguous, but 
should be so unmistakably clear that 
they are capable of only one answer. 
Many ridiculous questions have been 
asked on examinations. One instruc- 


tor desired his class to give the follow- 
ing answer: ‘‘Tent pegs should be 
driven so that the top slants toward the 
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’ so he asked the question, ‘‘ How 
iid tent pegs be driven?’”’ 

(he ultimate aim of all military in- 
ction is suecess in battle and this is 
le possible only by proper instruc- 
This means more than merely 
ining men to the point where they 
| very mechanically go through a se- 
ries of drill movements. They must 
ve a thorough knowledge of the tasks 
ey are to perform, be imbued with a 
fighting spirit and possess individual 

initiative and unlimited endurance. 
The task of the instructor is one set 
apparently with almost unsurmount- 
Various phases of the 
instruction is gone over and over and 


able obstacles. 


even then some of the class do not un- 
derstand the thing under considera- 
It appears that the effort put 
forth day by day is utterly wasted. 
But the instructor possessing the sterl- 


110n. 


ing qualities of enthusiasm, sympathy, 
patience and cheerfulness will finally 
overcome all difficulties, no matter how 
great they may be, and in the end he 
will be rewarded by the es.ablishment 
of a firm for successful 
leadership, born of faith and confidence 
and resulting in discipline and effi- 
Cit ney. 


foundation 


@® 
Officers’ Note Book 


The following pamphlets of the 
Series that go to make up Officers’ 
Note Book are now ready for distri- 
bution : 
1. Map Reading; complete text, 
maps and all equipment for 
a complete course of home 
study on the subject; 36 pp., 


maps, ete. 


Information; 


Security and 
questions and 


pp. . 


answers; 20 


. 23e 


Department 


3. Social Customs of the Service; 
4 pp. _ 10e 
Mess Management; 4 pp. 10¢ 
. Army Regulations; 
reports 
». Field Fortifications 
. Field Orders 


Each pamphlet is prepared for 
binding in the Kalamazoo Loose Leaf 
Binder, the same as that provided by 
the War Department 
Regulations, Army Regulations, and 
other publications. 


morning 
20¢ 
40¢ 
30¢ 


for Training 


The pamphlets are paper bound so 
that they may be extracted from the 
binder and used when it is not de- 
sired to carry the whole book around. 

Get your binder and the pamphlets 
that are now ready for distribution. 
Build up your military text book as 
the dope comes along. 

WY 
Field Service Regulations 

The New Field Service Regulations 
which have been in course of prepara- 
tion for the past two years have been 
published by the War Department. 

It is understood that the edition is 
to be limited in its distribution to offi- 
cers and organizations of the Regular 
Army. 

In order to make this highly essen- 
tial book available to Officers of the 
National Guard and Organized Re- 
serve and to schools, the Infantry As- 
sociation has arranged for the publi- 
vation of an edition. 

The book will be two 
forms. First there cloth 
binding, which will retail for $1.25 
per copy and paper binding—punched 
and prepared for insertion in the reg- 


found in 
will be a 


ular Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder, 
the price of which will be 80 cents 
per copy. 
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404th Infantry Notes 


At a largely attended meeting of 
the 4th Wisconsin District Chapter, 
Reserve Officers’ Association, held at 
the Elks’ Club, Eau Claire, the eve- 
ning of June 16, Maj. Lee Sumner, 
Infantry, D. O. L., was presented with 
a fine gold watch as a token of the 
esteem in which he is held by all the 
Reserve Officers of this district. Ma- 
jor Sumner, who is Executive Officer, 
404th Infantry, has been stationed in 
Eau Claire since the fall of 1921 and 
as he has now been ordered to the 
Infantry School, this meeting was 
made a farewell party for him as it 
was the last meeting before the sum- 
mer training season when we could 
all be together. Rev. Frank E. Wil- 
son (Captain, Chap-ORC), Chaplain 
of the regiment, made the presenta- 
tion speech which resounded with 
praise for the Major whom he char- 
acterized as a true officer and gentle- 
man, and a man-among-men. He 
spoke at length of the good work the 
Major had done in this section of 
Wisconsin and how he had changed 
the attitude of this community to- 
ward all things military. Major Sum- 
ner’s reply was a fitting one and he 
gave the credit for the good that had 
been accomplished here to the reserve 
officers themselves who had always 
given him the fullest cooperation. 

The 404th Infantry Band, which is 
now over a year old, has, under the 
able leadership of Band Leader Lewis 
Altman, blossomed forth as a full 
fledged musical organization and are 
in great demand for concerts, parades, 
ete. Band Leader Altman has had a 
wide experience in military bands 
having served as a bandsman in the 
Spanish-American War and in the 






World War as leader of a 32nd |); 
vision unit band. Most of his mer 

World War veterans. 
composed of members of the }ind 


An oreh: ra 


furnish musie for reserve funct) ys 
and meetings of the Reserve Offic: :s’ 
Association. 

® 


Assembly of 97th Division 
Officers 


The reunion of the 97th Division 
Reserve Officers held at Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt., on June 27, 28 and 29 
came to a close on Sunday, Jin 
29, with-a conference by Maj. P. T 
Hurley, of Ist Corps Area Headquar 
ters on the proposed mobilization 
which will be held on Sept. 12, 1924 
Seventy-five (75) Reserve Officers 
from Maine, New Hampshire and V1 
mont attended this three-day reunion 

On Friday evening, June 27, th 
officers of the 97th Division wer 
welcomed to Fort Ethan Allen }y 
Lieut. Col. T. W. Hollyday, Command 
ing Officer cf the Post. This meeting 
was a smoker and get-together meet 
ing held at the Officers’ Club. There 
were 67 officers present for this met 
ing. 

Saturday at 8.30 a. m., 65 officers 
and ladies made the trip from B 
lington, Vt., to Plattsburg, N. Y.. on 
the Steamer Ticonderoga, where an |: 
fantry demonstration was presented 
by a war strength platoon. An ex: 
lent lunch was served after the dem 
onstration and then a very pleasant 
visit was had with old aequaintanc:s 
looking over the Post. The party |cft 
Plattsburg at 3.00 p. m. returning | 
Burlington at 5.00 p. m. 

Saturday evening the Chittenden 
County Reserve Officers were hosts to 


the visiting officers at a dance given 


ee ieee 
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Hop Room at Fort Ethan Allen. 
70 Reserve and Regular officers 
present. 
day morning at 930 a. m. 
25 officers took the cross coun- 
de through the bridle path at 
‘ost and then the 
(;ymnasium where the final con- 
was held at 10.30 a. m. Maj. 
Hurley, Col. J. B. Kemper, C. of 
Division; Col. George L. Tay- 
lk A-ORC; Col. H. N. Jackson, Inf- 
Lieut. Col. Norman E. Borden, 
ORC; Maj. Charles H. Mason, Inf- 
were speakers at this confer- 


returned to 


it. Col. T. W. Hollyday, Com- 
ling Officer, Fort Ethan Allen, 
s staff, cooperated in every way 
sible with us and through his ef- 
s and hospitality the visiting offi- 
s were quartered and messed at the 


officers on leaving expressed 
mselves as having a fine time and 
g thoroughly enjoyed them- 

s and were looking forward to 
eunion next year, which we hope 
make bigger and better than ever. 


® 


Reappointment, Reserve Officers 

(he term of appointment for a Re- 
At the end 
f that time he may be again appointed 
The first 


ointments were made shortly after 


serve Officer is five years. 


another five-year period. 


the armistice, so that they began ex 
piring last November. 

From November until June 30, 7,348 
Infantry Reserve Officers completed 
their five years and were tendered re- 
appointment. Of these 3,333 aecepted 
reappointment and 3,698 either de 
clined or allowed their commissions to 
expire by taking no action at all 
There were still pending on June 30 
301 cases. 

These figures appear rather disap 
pointing, as it was believed that about 
67 per cent would accept reappoint 
ment, whereas only 45 per cent did 
In explanation it may be said that 
right after the armistice a great many 
enlisted men, 
Officers’ Camps as 
Second Lieutenants, were immediately 


who were graduated 


from Training 
placed on an inactive status and de 
mobilized. It is probable that many 
of these men never knew they were re 
serve officers at all; they took no in 
terest in the matter and naturally did 
All subse- 
quent appointments were men who had 


not accept reappointment. 


served as officers or enlisted men who 
showed an active interest by applica- 
tion for commission in the Reserve. It 
is believed that at least one out of 
three of these men will accept reap- 
pointment, and that the figures for the 
next fiscal year will be much more 
favorable than they were for the year 


just passed. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 
such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry in mod- 
ern war.”—Article III of the Constitution. 
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